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NEWS and NOTES 2 


e Palestine 


The problem of implementing the Assembly’s plan to 
partition Palestine came before the Security Council on 
February 24. The Council had before it two reports 
submitted by the Palestine Commission, in addition to 
the Assembly’s resolution of November 29. At the eighth 
meeting, an amended United States draft resolution was 
adopted, calling for consultation among the permanent 
members of the Security Council for the purpose of 
making recommendations to guide the Palestine Com- 
mission in its work (see page 207). 


Meanwhile, another major organ was working on & 
second aspect of the partition plan. Jerusalem is to 
become a special international regime, and the Trustee- 
ship Council has the task of drafting a Statute for the 
city and of appointing its Governor. On March 4 the 
Council finished its second reading of the multi-articled 
draft Statute which its Working Committee had drawn 
up. A number of the draft Statute’s provisions, such as 
the composition of the proposed Legislative Council, 
were amended during the second reading. 


e Korea 


After a.four day debate, the General Assembly’s In- 
terim Committee advised the Commission that it should 
observe elections in the whole of Korea and, if that is 
impossible, in as much of the country as is accessible to 
it. The Commission had reported that because of the 
negative attitude of the U.S.S.R., it could not carry out 
its functions in Soviet-occupied North Korea (see pages 
214 and 216). 


e Indonesia 


The Security Council completed its consideration of 
the Indonesian question for the time being on February 
28. It maintained its offer of good offices in helping to 
achieve a political settlement in Indonesia and asked 
its Committee of Good Offices to pay particular attention 
to the political developments in Western Java and Ma- 
dura and to report at frequent intervals to the Council 
(see pages 220 and 222). Meanwhile in Indonesia it 
was announced that the number of Republican com- 
batants evacuated from Netherlands-controlled areas had 
reached 29,000. This phase of the truce agreement was 
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considered to have beén successfully carried out. Pro- 
cedural preparations for further negotiaiions between 
the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia delega- 
tions were also completed, and the question of the re- 
lease of persons held prisoner of war was being studied. 
Both parties have agreed to exchange lists of persons 
held prisoner and lists of their own missing military 
personnel. 


e India-Pakistan 


On February 18 and 26 the Security Council heard 
initial statements by the representatives of Pakistan and 
India in connection with Pakistan’s complaint regarding 
the State of Junagadh (see page 233). 


e Armaments 


Meeting for the first time since January 21, the Work- 
ing Committee of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments began consideration on February 27 of a 
new draft resolution submitted by the United Kingdom. 
The resolution covers general principles for formulating 
practical proposals to establish a system of regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. At the 
previous meeting the Committee considered resolutions 
on this question submitted by Australia and the United 
Kingdom respectively. The new United Kingdom draft 
was prepared in conjunction with Australia, which has 
withdrawn its original resolution. 


e Guatemala Protest 


On February 27, the Foreign Minister of Guatemala 


cabled to the Secretary-General “the formal denuncia- 


tion” by his Government “of the armed provocation of 
Great Britain” in sending to the Guatemalan territory 
of Belize three cruisers under the pretext of “protecting 
interests threatened by irresponsible crowds incited by 
Guatemala.” Guatemala denied the charge of incite- 
ment, protested the presence of the warships, and awaited 
action by the United Nations, the cable said. 


e@ Application for Membership 


The new Union of Burma formally applied for ad- 
mission to Membership in the United Nations on Feb- 
ruary 27. Following its established procedure in dealing 
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with Membership applications, the Security Council re- 
ferred the request on March 3 to its Committee on the 
Admission of New Members. 


e Council’s Economic Decisions 


Final action on a number of economic subjects was 
taken by the Economic and Social Council as its sixth 
session drew to a close. The Economic Commission for 
Latin America was established (see page 232), and an 
ad hoc body was set up to consider the proposal for an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East (see page 
237). A resolution on food calls for co-ordinated action 
to meet the continuing world food crisis (see page 231). 
Anticipating a possible decline in empioyment once 
the present pressures on production have eased, the 
Council has asked for information on plans and re- 
sources to avert such a crisis (see page 242). In an im- 
portant debate on world economic conditions and trends, 
several members of the Council gave information about 
the general economic position of their countries and 
plans and policies (see page 226). 


e@ Social Questions 


Surveys of child welfare and of the situation of 
children displaced by the war are to be undertaken by 
the Secretariat. This is one of a series of decisions taken 
by the Economic and Social Council as a result of 
recommendations made by the Social Commission (see 
page 218). In a resolution on the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the Council called the attention 
of Member governments to the fact that, with its present 
resources, the Fund cannot satisfy more than a small 
part of the urgent needs it was created to meet. It also 
approved the report of the work on the United Nations 
Appeal for Children (see page 244). 


Narcotics control was another subject in the social 
field on which the Council took action. Surplus military 
stores of narcotics which are transferred from one 
country to another should be covered by import and ex- 
port certificates, the Council decided. If not, they should 
be treated as seizures of illicit traffic. The eight mem- 
bers of the Permanent Central Opium Board were 
elected, and the Council agreed in principle to send a 
commission of inquiry to Peru to study the effect of the 
chewing of coca leaves (see page 247). 


e Human Rights Decisions 


Studies designed to determine the main types of dis- 
crimination and their causes are to be undertaken py 
the Secretariat, according to a decision of the Economic 
and Social Council. The Council also requested UNESCO 
to collaborate in an educational program to prevent dis- 
crimination and protect minorities. The question of 
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stateless persons will also be studied by the Secretariat. 
Both of these decisions were taken at the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Human Rights (see page 
246). The Council decided to invite Ceylon and Burma 
to the Conference on Freedom of Information and also 
to extend the life of the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press for another year. The 
Council also, took action to submit a report on the po- 
litical status of women to the General Assembly (see 


page 219). 


e Co-ordination 


So many bodies have now been established by the 
Economic and Social Council or are related to it that 
co-ordinating their activities has become one of the 
Council’s most active duties. In 1946, the Council set 
up a standing Committee on Co-ordination, consisting of 
the Secretary-General and the heads of the secretariats 
of the specialized agencies, to give effect to the agree- 
ments relating the agencies to the United Nations. Last 
month, the Council established its own ad hoc body to 
study co-ordination problems. The General Assembly 
gave impetus to this work at its last session, calling for 
close budgetary and planning co-ordination. 


The Council’s recent session saw the adoption of a 
detailed plan for collecting information and establishing 
priorities of projects. The reports which the Council 
will receive next July will provide it with a complete 
record of the work, plans, priorities, organization, and 
meetings of every agency with which it is concerned— 
the Economic and Social Affairs Departments of the Sec- 
retariat, the Commissions, and the specialized agencies. 
This is the Council’s first major effort to co-ordinate the 
vast network of organizations and projects. The results 
are expected to be: maximum economy; a clear picture 
of work priorities; and the assurance of adequate cov- 
erage of the Council’s areas of interest. 


e UNAC 


The United Nations Appeal for Children got off to a 
good start with a Report to the Children Meeting at Lake 
Success on February 28. Children from 26 countries 
spoke on what they thought should be done to help the 
starving children in the world. They heard a report 
from Chester Bowles, Chairman of the International Ad- 
visory Committee of the Appeal, on his recent trip to 
Europe. On the following day. February 29, a number 
of countries launched their campaigns to collect funds. 
Messages of support to the Appeal poured into the Sec- 
retary-General’s office from all corners of the globe. 
Thirty-two countries have now constituted their national 
committees. and plans are well advanced in most of them 
for campaigns in March, April, and May. 


(Continued on page 240). 
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Warren R. Austin sets forth the United States position, as Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) and Arthur Creech-Jones (United King- 
dom) listen attentively. 


Big Powers Consult on Implementing Partition 
Security Council Appeals for End to Disorders in Palestine 


pee cannot be implemented except with non- 
Palestinian forces—not in symbolic form, but in 
adequate effective strength. With this basic conclusion, 
Dr. Karel Lisicky, Chairman of the Palestine Commis- 
sion, began the Security Council’s debate on implementa- 
tion of the partition plan on February 24. 

He emphasized the point about adequacy by drawing 
attention to the fact that while the Assembly plan called 
for police force to protect demilitarized Jerusalem, the 
Mandatory Power today has to maintain 900 British 
and 350 Palestinian police—supported by more than a 
brigade of British military troops. 

Even with the “lucky realization” of an “entire list of 
favorable features,” Jerusalem would be an inland en- 
clave surrounded on all sides by Arab territory, on which 
it would be dependent for water, food, fuel, and com- 
munications. An efficient pacification of the area in one 
way or another was therefore essential. Otherwise, there 
was grave danger for the Holy City, with scarcely cal- 
culable consequences. 

The Commission Chairman then gave another example 
of the impossibility of establishing economic union with- 
out the voluntary co-operation of all three territorial en- 
tities, or without an enforced and effective control over 
any recalcitrant group. The three separate sectors of each 
state were connected only by roadless “bottleneck” inter- 
sections. Passage through Arab territory was therefore 
necessary to go from one part of the Jewish State to 
another—and vice versa. 

In the present circumstances, such passage would de- 
generate to a violation of frontiers, and if effected by 
groups provided with arms, might be technically consid- 
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ered tantamount to aggression. No militia could remedy 
this situation. On the contrary, it was necessary to pre- 
vent clashes between two militias taking matters into 
their own hands. 

“The Five Lonely Pilgrims cannot be permitted to 
remain lonely if their pilgrimage is to have any effect,” 
declared Dr. Lisicky in conclusion. 


United Kingdom to Withdraw 


The gravity of the present security situation in the 
Holy Land was underscored in turn by the United King- 
dom representative, Arthur Creech-Jones, who pointed 
out that British actions to withdraw troops and stores 
were being carried out against a background of increas- 
ing violence. 

Since the adoption of the Assembly’s resolution, lack 
of restraint by both communities, aggravated by the 
intrusion of armed Arab bands from beyond the borders 
and the continuance of Jewish illegal immigration, had 
caused serious degeneration of the security situation. 

The United Kingdom had striven continuously to co- 
operate with the Palestine Commission. However, be- 
cause of security difficulties and the dangers of “divided 
responsibility,” the Mandatory Power could not agree to 
open a port to Jewish immigration. Nor could it agree 
to the progressive transfer of areas to the Commission’s 
administration, nor to the formation of a militia for the 
future Jewish State, nor to extend the -period of overlap 
during which the Commission would be in Palestine. 

The United Kingdom had uttered clear and repeated 
warnings about the situation now confronting the Secur- 
ity Council—and, Mr. Creech-Jones added, these had 
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gone largely unheeded. It was not his Government's role 
to advise others what should be done. In turn, the United 
Kingdom could not reasonably be asked to contribute 
to whatever line of action might now be thought neces- 
sary to implement the Assembly’s resolution. 

British public opinion, he emphasized, would not per- 
mit new expenditure of life or treasure, nor the use of 
British forces and the “squandering of British lives to 
impose a policy in Palestine which one or other of the 
parties is determined to resist.” The United Kingdom had 
played its part to the limit of its resources, and it must 
stand on its many declarations to withdraw the last of 
its forces by August 1. 


Syria and Egypt Statements 


The Security Council also heard the representatives 
of Syria and Egypt, who emphasized in turn the gravity 
of the security situation in the Holy Land, and anticipated 
that violence between Jews and Arabs would increase, 
rather than diminish, in the weeks ahead. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) emphatically reiterated the 
basic Arab argument that the Assembly’s plan for parti- 
tion was invalid, illegal, immoral, and unjust—and that 
the Arabs in fighting against “flagrant aggression” were 
acting in self-defence and on the side of natural rights 
and international law. 

The sponsors of the partition plan had forced their 
proposal through the Assembly by pressure and ‘“man- 
oeuvres” —without which the scheme would have failed 
of adoption. The Assembly had been guilty not only of 
a political blunder, but of exceeding its competence. 
It had given the Jews a sovereign state—whereas the 
Mandate had defined the Jewish grant as only “a national 
home in Palestine”—and it had violated the basic prin- 
ciple of the Mandate by creating two separate govern- 
ments. The Assembly was not intended to be a world 
central government, Mr. el-Khouri continued, and had no 
authority to create states and violate the integrity of 
countries. Nor was it entitled to dictate economic unions 
between states, nor to put cities under permanent trus- 
teeship, nor to delegate to commissions powers which it 
did not itself possess. 

Instead of merely making recommendations on the 
future government of Palestine to the United Kingdom— 
as originally requested—the Assembly had issued a reso- 
lution “undermining all the sacred principles of justice 
and equity.” It had then thrown the burden of imple- 
mentation on the Security Council. 

The Security Council must now determine whether to 
accept this burden. Mr. el-Khouri maintained that it-need 
not do so, because the Assembly’s recommendations were 
not imperative. Nor could the Council endorse a com- 
mission which would exercise “an illegal and usurped 
authority.” 

Before proceeding to examine the substance of the 
reports submitted by this Palestine Commission, the 
Security Council should “take a clear stand” on two 
legal issues.. The first was that the formation of the 
Palestine Commission was inconsistent with the Assemb- 
ly’s rules of procedure. The second was that the Assemb- 
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ly had only made a recommendation, and that nothing 
could be done to enforce the partition plan until it had 
been adopted by the required majority of the Member 
nations through formal processes. 

It was wholly false to claim that the honor and prestige 
of the United Nations depended on the implementation of 
the partition scheme. The honor and prestige of the Unit- 
ed Nations depended rather on doing what the wise men 
of old said: “To return to the right is better than to 
persist in the wrong.” 

It was also wrong to say that the partition plan was 
“the only way out.” The plan for a unitary state for 
Palestine, which had been submitted, was the right and 
just solution, because it enabled all citizens to participate 
on a democratic basis of equality, and guaranteed to all 
minorities their constitutional rights. 

Mr. el-Khouri warned that the Palestine Arabs—their 
confidence shaken in the justice of the United Nations, 
and convinced that world Jewry, “backed by some im- 


perialistic powers, is resolved to lay this bridgehead on 


their coast, to step over it and dominate the economics 
of the East”—felt now that they had no other choice but 
to resort to self-defence. 

A number of Mr. el-Khouri’s arguments were sup- 
ported by Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt. He emphasized 
in turn that the Assembly’s resolutions on Spain, Greece, 
Korea, and other questions had met with non-compliance 
—but that such non-compliance had not been “drama- 
tized.” The Charter and the United Nations would not 
crumble or fall apart if one more of the Assembly’s 
resolutions was not put into effect. But they would fall 
apart if attempts were made to extort enforcezent for the 
present unconstitutional and explosive resolution. 

He also made the point that the number of Arab volun- 
teers joining their brethren in Palestine so far had been 
small. “The Arab states have not intervened in the armed 
dispute,” he said. But the “well-armed Zionists” got prac- 
tically all the arms they wanted, and with their “octopus- 
like influence throughout the world” were obstructing the 
Arab efforts to arm for self-defence. 

Persistence in imposing the Assembly resolution would 
head matters “to certain disaster,” Mr. Fawzi warned. 
Irreparable damage would follow the arrival of the 
Palestine Commission, and it could be imagined to what 
pitch of rage Arab feelings would rise if a Zionist militia 


was set up or if a non-Palestinian force was sent to the 


country. 
The Council had to “consider and reconsider” until a 
“haven of peace” was reached. he added. 


Jewish Agency 


The Zionist point of view was presented in turn by 
Moshe Shertok, of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. He 
stated at the outset that the Jews had only accepted the 
compromise solution because it gave them statehood, a 
given area (though only one eighth of that promised by 
the Balfour Declaration), and freedom of immigration. 
But these three elements constituted the “irreducible 
minimum” beyond which the Jews could not go. 
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Since the Assembly adopted its plan, the Arabs had 
been making a determined attempt—in open defiance of 
international authority—to reduce the Jews to a state of 
political subjection, “if not actually to confront them 
with the menace of physical annihilation.” The Arab 
Governments had been forming an “Arab Army of Lib- 
eration,” several columns of which had crossed the fron- 
tiers into Palestine. 

He repudiated as fantastic and grotesque the allega- 
tion that the Jews considered Palestine merely as a spring- 
board for imperialistic expansion into the Middle East, 
or that the Jews would desecrate mosques and churches. 
He warned the Arabs that as long as Arab states con- 
tinued to resist by force the attainment of the Jewish 
national goal, there could be no peace in the Middle 
East—because the Jews in Palestine would never submit 
to the status of a minority on sufferance, “which is the 
lot of the oriental Jewish communities.” 

The Arabs contended that the resolution on partition 
was merely a recommendation. But the Mandatory Power 
had been fully aware of the Assembly’s powers when it 
brought the Palestine problem before it, Mr. Shertok 
argued, and it had accepted the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion as a “decision.” 

Condemning the United Kingdom’s ,attitude as non- 
co-operation bordering on obstruction, Mr. Shertok at- 
tacked the United Kingdom’s “theory of neutrality,” 
with its conjuring up of “a spurious equality of guilt as 
between the attackers and the attacked”—between those 
upholding and those defying the authority of the United 
Nations. 

The Mandatory Power had shown “remarkable zeal” 
in intercepting sea transports of Jewish refugees from 
Europe, he said, but maintained to all appearances an 
attitude of almost complete helplessness—or indifference 
—in the face of a steady invasion by armed Arabs of a 
territory still in its charge. The administration now ad- 
mitted that certain parts of Palestine were under the vir- 
tual control of the commanders of these foreign forces— 
so how could the general public not believe that prepara- 
tions were openly tolerated for the proclamation of Arab 
rule over large parts of Palestine? 

The situation was further aggravated by a rapid dis- 
integration of authority, which destroyed discipline. Lat- 
ent hatreds were given free rein. This state of feeling 
created an untenable situation and was another reason 
why the British Mandate must be terminated by May 15 
at the latest. 

Mr. Shertok also touched on British opposition to steps 
in preparation for the Jewish state militia. Granted ade- 
quate equipment and full freedom of action, the Jewish 
Agency was hopeful that it could build up an effective 
defence force for the Jewish State. “To achieve that we 
require assistance, certainly in arms, possibly in funds 
during the initial period, but not in men,” he said. 

In view of the danger of aggression from outside, an 
international force was “clearly indicated.” However, if 
one was not established, the Jews would still be ready 
to discharge their responsibility, though their need for 
aid would be correspondingly greater. 
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United States Draft Resolution 


THE SEcurITy COUNCIL, 
Havinc received the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of November 29, 1947, on Palestine, and 
having received from the United Nations Palestine 
Commission its First Monthly Report, and its First 
Special Report on the Problem of Security in 
Palestine; 
RESOLVEs: 
1. To accept, subject to the authority of the 
Security Council under the Charter, the requests 
addressed by the General Assembly to it in 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c) of the General Assem- 
bly Resolution of November 29, 1947; 
2. To establish a committee of the Security 
Council comprising the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council whose functions will be: 
(a) To inform the Security Council regard- 
ing the situation with respect to Palestine and 
to make recommendations to it regarding the 
guidance and instructions which the Council 
might usefully give to the Palestine Com- 
mission; 
(b) To consider whether the situation with 
respect to Palestine constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security, and to re- 
port its conclusions as a matter of urgency 
to the Council, together with any recommen- 
dations for action by the Security Council 
which it considers appropriate; 
(c) To consult with the Palestine Commis- 
sion, the Mandatory Power, and Representa- 
tives of the principal communities of Pales- 
tine concerning the implementation of the 
General Assembly recommendation of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. 
APPEALS to all Governments and peoples, particular- 
ly in and around Palestine, to take all possible 
action to prevent or reduce such disorders as are 
now occurring in Palestine. 






Preparations had to begin at once, he declared; “indis- 
criminate embargoes” must be revised, and an arms 
policy in harmony with the United Nations plan should 
be initiated. 


United States Statement 

These statements by the Chairman of the Palestine 
Commission and by the representatives of the Mandatory 
Power and the two major Palestine communities had 
together posed the problem in all its massiveness and 
urgency. 

The first proposal for steps to be taken by the Security 
Council came from the United States. 

Speaking on the opening day of debate, Warren Austin 
pointed out that the Assembly had made three separate 
requests of the Security Council: 

e To take necessary measures for implementing the 
plan; 

e To consider whether the situation in Palestine during 
the transitional period constitutes a threat to the peace; 
e To determine, as a threat to, or breach of, the peace, 
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General A. G. L. McNaughton (Canada) served as President 
during the Security Council’s early discussions of the Palestine 
Question. 


or act of aggression, any attempt to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged by the Assembly’s resolution. 

These three requests—which were subsequently debated 
at considerable length by the Security Council—were 
briefly analyzed in Mr. Austin’s first speech. There was 
no doubt, he said, that the Security Council could under- 
take measures to comply with the first request. The sec- 
ond and third requests, however, raised “constitutional 
questions of the Security Council’s powers under the 
Charter.” 

Mr. Austin emphasized that the Council was not em- 
powered to enforce a political settlement of any kind. 
Therefore, any action which it took must be solely for 
maintaining international peace and not for enforcing 
partition. Should the Council decide that it was neces- 
sary to use armed force in Palestine, Mr. Austin stated, 
“the United States would be ready to consult under the 
Charter with a view to such action as may be necessary 
to maintain international peace.” 

His Government believed that the Council should go 
immediately into the question of the maintenance or res- 
toration of peace, as a “major security problem” was in- 
volved. And effect should be given to the Assembly’s 
recommendation—“with the full use of, but within the 
limitations of, the powers of the Security Council under 
the Charter.” 

While taking necessary measures to maintain peace, the 
Security Council should make every effort to obtain 
agreement regarding the “underlying political difficulty.” 
For this purpose, the Council itself, by means of a com- 
mittee, should begin at once to consult with the Pales- 
tine Commission, the Mandatory Power, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Palestine communities—and these con- 
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sultations should be held in New York to hop the Coun- 
cil closely advised at all stages. 

Mr. Austin did not submit a draft resolution to the 
Council until the following day. But he closed his first 
statement by suggesting that the Council might think it 
desirable to accept the Assembly’s requests; to establish 
a committee of the Security Council, comprising the five 
permanent members, to look into the question of possible 
threats to international peace; and to call upon all gov- 
ernments and peoples to take all possible action to pre- 
vent or reduce the disorders now occurring in Palestine. 


Colombian Draft Resolution 


In the afternoon of the opening day, a second program 
of action was proposed, this time by the Colombian 
representative, Dr. Alfonso Lopez. 

This draft resolution made several major points. It 
invited, according to Article 106 of the Charter, the 
signatories of the Moscow Declaration and France to 
consult on possible joint action to prevent or remove 
any threat to, or breach of, the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion. Meanwhile, a committee of two permanent and three 
non-permanent members would ascertain the possibility 
of bringing about an agreement between the Jewish 
Agency ‘ond Arab Higher Committee. It would also ex- 
amine the adviSibility of convoking a special Assembly 
session on the Palestine issue. Finally, the draft resolu- 
tion requested the United Kingdom not to terminate its 
Mandate until July 15, 1948, and to postpone accordingly 
the evacuation of its troops. 

Two days later, on February 27, Dr. Lopez withdrew 
his proposed resolution, after Mr. Austin had declared 
that his Government could not support the Colombian 
proposal, and the United States had submitted its own 
draft resolution (see box on page 209). 

In doing so, however, Dr. Lopez observed that no one 
had seriously expected the partition plan to be “self- 
enforcing.” It should have been foreseen that if the need 
of enforcement arose, the Security Council “would be 





Arthur Creech-Jones (United Kingdom) chats with Dr. N. 
Goldmann of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 
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tound to have no authority under the Charter to use 
force for the specific purpose of partitioning the Holy 
Land or to back the militia of the Haganah in an attempt 
to overpower the Arabs by military force.” In short, the 
plan was legally unenforceable. 

The Council, Dr. Lopez continued, still had the duty 
to try to bring about an agreement between the Jewish 
Agency and the Arab Higher Committee. Such an agree- 


ment would enable the Palestine Commission to discharge . 


its functions without the use of armed force. If a round- 
table discussion between the two groups achieved good 
results, this would “most likely” call for amendments of 
the resolution—requiring a special Assembly session for 
their adoption. 

He doubted whether the United Kingdom could or 
should give up its Mandate according to its own time- 
table and conditions—and he felt that it had showed “con- 
siderably less willingness to co-operate than we could 
have expected.” 

“The United States and the Soviet Union strongly ad- 
vocated and encouraged the adoption of the partition 
plan,” Dr. Lopez stated in conclusion. “Substantially, it 
is their plan. We shall be glad to join in examining their 
recommendations to the Security Council as to how it 
should be implemented.” 


Belgian Amendment 


Beginning with the Belgian action on February 27, 
the attention of the Security Council was largely focus- 
sed on the operative part of the United States. draft 
resolution—and especially on the question of whether 
its first operative paragraph should be retained or de- 
leted. 

This paragraph calls upon the Security Council to 
accept three requests addressed to it by the Assembly— 
requests, a8 Mr. Austin explained in his opening state- 
ment, to take measures to implement; to consider if the 
transitional situation was a threat to peace; to deter- 
mine as a threat to peace any attempt to alter the agree- 
ment by force. 

Joseph Nisot (BELGIUM) now proposed to delete this 
paragraph from the United States draft resolution. 

He supported those provisions in the resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of a committee of the five per- 
manent members, as it could facilitate the work of the 
Council and enlighten it on the decisions required. 

This Belgian amendment was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of Syria, Canada, and China at later meetings. 

To accept the Assembly’s three requests would pre- 
judge the issue and commit the Council to a wrong 
course, Faris el-Khouri (Syria) declared. 

It was of “paramount necessity,” declared General 
Andrew McNaughton (Canapa), that the Council make 
every effort towards conoiliation. It should first satisfy 
itself by its own efforts that pacific settlement was no 
longer possible before it considered measures under 
Chapter VII. Conciliation must be tried, even at this 
late hour, “for surely the realization must be growing 
upon both communities in Palestine that the present 
course of violence and inflexible resistance against each 
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other can only bring chaos and mutual destruction.” The 
Canadian delegation felt that the paragraph in question 
should not be accepted until the five permanent members 
had an opportunity to consult and to satisfy themselves 
that progress through conciliation was not possible. 

General McNaughton emphasized that his position was 
not to be interpreted as in any way repudiating or 
abandoning the Assembly’s recommendations. 

This Canadian statement was, in the opinion of Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang (Cuina), “eminently reasonable.” A su- 
preme effort should be made at conciliation and the com- 
mittee should start action without commitments. He also 
stated that the distinction between enforcement of parti- 
tion by force and the maintenance of peace by force— 
while legally valid and important—seemed “unreal” in 
the present situation. This was another reason why the 
committee should start its task without any binding com- 
mitment or instructions from the Security Council. 


The Egyptian representative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
said he could not understand why the Belgian representa- 
tive, while proposing to omit paragraph 1 from the 
United States resolution, had left untouched “the no less 
specific parts” dealing with possible guidance and in- 
structions to, and consultation with, the Palestine Com- 
mission. The Commission had only one origin—the As- 
sembly’s resolution and one purpose—implementation 
of the partition plan. 


United States Rejects Amendment 


Speaking again on March 2, Warren Austin (UNITED 
StaTEs) declared that his Government could not support 
the Belgian amendment. 


He emphasized the importance of the first paragraph 
of his draft resolution by stating at the outset that a vote 
for this paragraph “would be a vote for partition as a 
Palestine solution.” And, he added, the United States 
still supported that solution. 

Throughout this speech, Mr. Austin placed great im- 
portance on the reservation “subject to the authority of 
the Security Council under the Charter.” This reserva- 
tion in the first paragraph of the United States resolu- 
tion expressed, he said, a principle of the Charter which 
was implied in every part of the Assembly’s resolution. 

The first Assembly request, which dealt with imple- 
mentation measures, was accepted “subject to the limita- 
tion that armed force cannot be used for implementation 
of the plan, because the Charter limits the use of the 
United Nations force expressly to threats to and breaches 
of the peace and aggression affecting international peace.” 
In other words, the resolution must be interpreted as 
meaning that measures to implement it were peaceful 
measures. 

The Assembly next requested the Council to consider 
whether the Palestine situation during the transitional 
period constituted a threat to the peace. If it so decided, 
the Council was to take measures, under Articles 39 and 
41, to empower the Palestine Commission to exercise the 
functions assigned to it. 


Mr. Austin explained here that the first paragraph of 
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his draft resolution did not authorize use of enforce- 
‘ment under Articles 39 and 41 to empower the Commis- 
sion to exercise its assigned functions—‘“because the 
Charter does not authorize either the General Assembly 
or the Security Council to do any such thing.” 

If, however, the Council should find that there was a 
threat to international peace, it might, of course, em- 
power the Commission to assist it in maintaining peace. 
This was, in fact, an obligation required by the Charter. 

The Council was to determine, according to the third 
Assembly request, as a threat to, or breach of, the peace, 
or act of aggression under Article 39, any attempt to 
alter by force the settlement envisaged by the resolution. 
Mr. Austin explained that under Article 39, the Council 
has a mandate to determine the existence of such threats, 
breaches, or acts of aggression. It may regard attempts 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged by the As- 
sembly resolution as constituting such a threat. But the 
obligation must be carried out “by the process of determ- 
ination, and not solely at the request of the General 
Assembly.” 

In this connection, he added, the second paragraph in 
the United States resolution provided “a way of in- 
vestigation.” 

Mr. Austin emphasized that the acceptance of the third 
Assembly request required that the question of a threat 
to international peace had to be determined, and if such 
a threat was found, that there be action under Chapter 
VII. : 

“Taken altogether,” he said in conclusion, “paragraph 
1 of the United States resolution means that the Security 
Council will do everything it can under the Charter to 
give effect to the recommendation of the General As- 


sembly.” 
U.S.S.R. Statement 


Throughout the debates, interest had been strong on 
the position which the U.S.S.R. would take. However, 
speaking for the first time on March 2, Andrei A. 
Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) limited his remarks to commenting 
on the question of consultation. 

He opposed the United States proposal for consultations 
between a Council committee and the Palestine Commis- 
sion, the Arabs, and the Jews. In principle, the Soviet 
Union was agreed that there should be consultation 
among the five permanent members on the questions aris- 
ing from the reports submitted by the Palestine Com- 
mission. 

But the five powers should be able to consult one an- 
other directly, “outside the bounds of any committee.” 
The Security Council could ask them to carry out such 
consultations immediately, and communicate the results 
in some ten to fifteen days. 

“None of the great powers should hide behind a com- 
mittee,” Mr. Gromyko stated, “since this might only 
complicate and drag out the settlement of the questions 
raised in connection with the situation in Palestine.” He 
felt that the United States proposal to carry out consulta- 
tions with the Palestine Commission and the Jews and 
Arabs through this proposed committee was “artificially 
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put forward” and could not be justified. Mr. Gromyko 
pointed out that the Palestine Commission had had such 
consultations, that it had placed detailed information 
before the Council, and that its members were at the 
Council table prepared at any time to answer questions or 
give further explanations. 

Therefore, all that part of the United States resolution 
devoted to the question of consultations with the Com- 
mission and the representatives of the two communities 
in Pakistan should be deleted, he said. 

However, the Soviet Union had “no objection” to the 
first paragraph of the United States resolution. Mr. 
Gromyko declared. 


United Kingdom Position 


On March 2, also, the United Kingdom representative 
explained his position on the United States and Belgian 
proposals. 

After warning of the increasing gravity of the situation 

in Palestine, Mr. Creech-Jones stated that the question 
at issue was the problem of practical steps to Le taken to 
meet this situation. 
' It was important that the Security Council should care- 
fully examine whether a threat to the peace existed. This 
was a task which other members of the Council, in addi- 
tion to the permanent members, might share. Likewise. 
the United Kingdom endorsed the appeal that all the 
powers and peoples in Palestine should lend their influ- 
ence to prevent further violence. 

But. Mr. Creech-Jones continued, his Government could 
not endorse the plan adopted by the Assembly, as the 
United States resolution asked. Nor could it assist, as 
requested by both the United States and Belgian pro- 
posals, in giving instructions and guidance to the Pales- 
tine Commission regarding the implementation of that 
plan. : 

“I must again repeai that we cannot participate in any 
way in the implementation of a plan which involves the 
coercion of one of the communities—and in Palestine 
that is the larger community—or the assumption of 
further commitments in Palestine by the British Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Creech-Jones declared. 

But although not agreeing to take part in the proposed 
committee, the United Kingdom would assist it with all 
the information and experience at its disposal. Further- 
more, the United Kingdom would welcome any effort to 
find a bridge across the gulf now separating the two 
Palestine communities. 


Amended Resolution Adopted 


Holding two meetings on March 5, the Security Council 
took action on the proposals before it. 

First of all, it defeated a motion submitted by Colom- 
bia, which called for the adjournment of the Council 
until March 11 while a committee of the five permanent 
members held consultations, and reported back on the 
situation. ‘ 

After Mr. Gromyko had again stressed that he con- 
sidered direct and immediate consultations among the 
permanent members “desirable and necessary,” Mr. 
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Austin replied that, in this situation requiring harmony 
of action, the United States was willing to amend its 
resolution. The proposal to establish a Committee was 
therefore withdrawn in favor of an invitation to the five 
permanent members to undertake direct consultations. 

Mr. Austin also accepted a Soviet amendment to the 
effect that the permanent members should report to the 
Council within ten to fifteen days. 

A corresponding change in the consultation clause of 
his amendment of the United States proposal was also 
accepted by the Belgian representative. 

In the afternoon, the Security Council defeated the 
Belgian amendment. 

Turning to the amended United States draft resolution. 
the Council first adopted the preamble. But the first 
paragraph of the operative part—which had caused so 
much previous discussion—was defeated, since only five 
members voted in favor of its adoption, while six mem- 


United Nations Essay 


Ten members of non-governmental organizations 
throughout the world will receive fellowship to study 
the work of the United Nations for a month at Lake 
Success, as winners of an international essay contest 
on “The Role of the Individual in the United Nations.” 

Area contests will be arranged by the information 
centres at London, Paris, Copenhagen, Prague, War- 
saw, Moscow, New Delhi, Shanghai, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Mexico City. Each centre is to submit one or 
two essays from each country in its area by June 1, 
1948. The ten winners will be chosen by an interna- 
tional committee composed of representatives of the 
Department of Public Information, UNESCO, the In- 
stitute of International Education, and the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, and ex- 
perts in the field of educational exchanges. About 
June 25, the winners will be announced. The fellow- 
ships may be used at any time between July 1 and 
December 31, 1948. 

@ CONDITIONS FOR THE Essays: about 1200 words 
on “The Role of the Individual in the United Na- 
tions” in the contestant’s language; submitted in 
accordance with announcements made by the area 
information centre. 

@ ConpbITIONS FOR CONTESTANTS: 20-30 years of age; 
a bona fide member of a national organization which 
co-operates actively with the national U.N. Association 
or the area information centre; must demonstrate 
some proficiency in oral French or English. 

e TERMS OF THE FELLOWSHIP: may be used any 
time between July 1 and December 31, 1948; trans- 
portation between winner’s home and Lake Success; 
allowance of $10 a day for 30 days while at Lake 
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bers abstained from voting for this paragraph. 

The paragraph calling on the permanent members to 
consult and make recommendations regarding guidance 
and instructions for the Palestine Commission—the re- 
sults of these consultations to be reported back to the 
Council within ten days—was adopted. The final para 
graph, appealing to all governments and peoples, partic- 
ularly in and around Palestine, to take all possible action 
to prevent or reduce present disorders, was also adopted. 

However, the Security Council rejected two other para- 
graphs. One of these would have called on the permanent 
members to consider whether the Palestine situation con- 
stituted a threat to international peace, and to report their 
conclusions together with any recommendations for ac- 
tion. The other would have called on them to consult 
with the Palestine Commission, the Mandatory Power, 
and the representatives of the two Palestine communities 
on the implementation of the Assembly’s recommendation. 


Contests Announced 


Success; all facilities for studying the work of the 
Secretariat and of any organs meeting at headquarters 
during that period. 

2 

An essay competition for children of all members 
of delegations to the United Nations, members of the 
Secretariats of the U.N. or specialized agencies, and 
accredited correspondents is being sponsored by the 
American Activities Committee of New York Lodge 
No. 1 of the Elks in aid of United Nations Appeal 
for Children. 

A committee of six—five appointed by Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public Infor- 
mation, and the sixth by the American Activities Com- 
mittee of the Elks—will judge the entries. Winners 
will be announced on May 14. 


e@ ConpiTIons FoR THE Essays: 300-400 words on 
“What I Think of Life in the United States,” in the 
contestant’s native language if desired; postmarked 
not later than March 31 (and airmailed if sent from 
outside the United States) ; addressed to Major Jan 
Eisenhardt, United Nations, Lake Succees. 

@ ConpiITIONS FOR CONTESTANTS: 9-18 years of age; 
child of a member of a delegation to the U.N. or a 
specialized agency, a member of the U.N. or a spe- 
cialized agency Secretariat, or an accredited corres- 
pondent. 

@ Prizes (in each of three age groups, 9-12, 13-15, 
16-18): first prize, $100; second prize, $50; third 
prize, $25; ten honorable-mention prizes of $10 
each. (It is understood that the winners will con- 
tribute their checks to UNAC, but suitable rewards 
will be presented to them.) 








Elections Authorized For South Korea 
Interum Committee Hopes For Full Co-operation Of All Koreans 


ee are to be proceeded with in Korea notwith- 

standing the negative attitude of the U.S.S.R. whose 
forces occupy the northern part of the peninsula. This 
is the effect of the first substantive action taken by the 
General Assembly’s Interim Committee. By a vote of 
31-2, with 11 abstentions, the Committee resolved that 
in its view it was incumbent upon the Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea to observe elections in the whole 
country and, if that is impossible, in as much of Korea 
as is accessible to it. 

Faced wtih the negative attitude of the U.S.S.R., the 
Temporary Commission had reached the conclusion on 
February 6 that it could not carry out its functions in 
Soviet-occupied North Korea. The Commission’s Chair- 
man, Ambassador K.P.S. Menon, of India, accompanied 
by Assistant Secretary-General Victor Hoo, who heads 
the Commission’s secretariat, flew to Lake Success with 
three questions for the Interim Committee. 

e First, the Commission asked whether it was open or 
incumbent upon it to implement the Assembly’s pro- 
gram in South Korea only. (That program calls for the 
election, under the Commission’s observation, of repre- 
sentatives with whom the Commission may consult re- 
garding the prompt attainment of “ne freedom and in- 
dependence of the Korean people. These representatives 
are to constitute a National Assembly. This body may 
establish a National Government of Korea which, in con- 
sultation with the Commission, should constitute its own 
national security forces, take over the functions of gov- 
ernment from the military commands and civilian authori- 
ties, and arrange with the occupying powers for the 
early and complete withdrawal of their armed forces.) 
e If this question was answered in the negative, the 
Commission asked whether it should hold elections of 
Korean representatives for consultative purposes only, 
provided such elections could be held in a free atmos- 
phere. 

e Thirdly, should the Commission consider other pos- 
sible or advisable measures? 


Views of Commission 

Addressing the Interim Committee, Mr. Menon summed 
up the Commission’s views as follows: 

The Commission, he said, was unanimous in thinking 
that it must go on functioning as long as there is a shred 
of hope that a unified, independent Government of Korea 
can be established with the goodwill of all concerned. 

It was also all but unanimous in thinking that a sep- 
arate Government established in South Korea cannot be 
a National Government as envisaged by the General 
Assembly. 

On the question of elections, Mr. Menon reported the 
Commission as divided, with a slight majority in favor 
of elections for consultative purposes. 
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The Commission thought that it should be entitled to 
take sympathetic note of any move for the unification of 
Korea by such means as a conference between the leaders 
of the North and the South before or after the proposed 
elections in South Korea. 


Resolution and Explanation 


The Interim Committee’s answer to these questions 
was provided in a resolution adopted on February 26. 
Introduced by the United States on February 24, the 
draft was discussed at four meetings. 

The resolution records the Committee’s view that as a 
necessary step in carrying out the General Assembly’s 
program for Korea the Commission must proceed with 
the observance of elections in all Korea and, if that is 
impossible, in as much of Korea as is accessible to it. 

The Committee considers it important that the elec- 
tions should be held to choose representatives of the 
Korean people with whom the Commission may consult 
regarding the prompt attainment of freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Korean people. These representatives, 
constituting a National Assembly, may establish a Na- 
tional Government of Korea. 

During the discussion, numerous suggestions were 
made by the representatives, and the Committee agreed 
without a formal vote that an explanatory note of the 
considerations on which its conclusion was based, in ad- 
dition to those stated in the resolution, together with a 
summary record of the proceedings, should be sent to 
the Commission. 

The explanation states that the Committee had the 
following principal considerations in mind in deciding 
to answer the Commission’s first question in the affirma- 
tive: 

e The elections should be held in a free atmosphere in 
which the democratic rights of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly would be recognized and respected. Note 
was taken of the assurance of the United States that its 
authorities in Korea would co-operate fully. 

e The National Assembly to which representatives are 
to be elected would be a stage in the formation of a 
Korean Government, the form of which is to be de- 
termined by the Korean people themselves. In reaching 
this conclusion, the Committee noted that the represen- 
tatives constituting the National Assembly would be 
entirely free to consult with the Commission and to carry 
on such negotiations as they wished with any other 
Korean groups which might not have participated in the 
elections, regarding the form of government to be estab- 
lished and the participation of those groups. The Com- 
mittee hoped that in these consultations and negotiations 
the Korean representatives in the National Assembly 
would be able to secure the full co-operation in their 
Government of all Koreans. The Committee was confi- 
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Operative Part of Resolution 
Adopted by Interim Committee 


Tue INTERIM COMMITTEE, 

BEARING in mind the views expressed by the 
Chairman of the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea; 


DEEMING it necessary that the program set forth 
in the General Assembly resolutions of November 
14, 1947, be carried out and as a necessary step 
therein that the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea proceed with the observance of 
elections in all Korea, and if that is impossible, 
in as much of Korea as is accessible to it; and 


CONSIDERING it important that the elections be 
held to choose representatives of the Korean people 


with whom the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea may consult regarding the prompt 
attainment of freedom and independence of the 
Korean people, which representatives, constituting 
a National Assembly, may establish a National 
Government of Korea; 


RESOLVES 

That in its view it is incumbent upon the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, under 
the terms of the General Assembly resolution of 
November 14, 1947, and in the light of develop- 
ments in the situation with respect to Korea since 


that date, to implement the program as outlined in 
Resolution II, in such parts of Korea as are ac- 
cessible to the Commission. 


dent that all peaceful methods of persuasion would thus 
be used to the greatest possible extent for the attainment 
of Korean unity. 

e@ The Committee recognized that the Commission itself 
has the authority and discretion to discharge its duties 
in Korea wherever and to the extent that circumstances 
permit. 


The Vote 


Among the 31 members of the Committee who voted 
for the United States draft resoluttion, the following ex- 
pressed their support and offered suggestions which were 
embodied in the supplementary explanation: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, France, Greece, India, Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Siam, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 

Australia and Canada were the two who voted against 
the resolution. Australia contended that the General 
Assembly never contemplated the holding of elections 
for a National Assembly in South Korea only, and there- 
fore the Korean Commission or the Interim Committee 
should not enter on that course of action. However, 
Australia favored holding elections for consultative pur- 
poses only. 

Canada was opposed to holding any elections in South 
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Korea now, even for consultative purposes, for such elec- 
tions could not be brought within the terms of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolutions and would therefore be un- 
constitutional and incorrect. Canada emphasized, how- 
ever, that the policy of the U.S.S.R. in preventing the 
realization of a free, united, and democratic Korea was 
to be condemned. 

The eleven members who abstained were Afghanistan, 
Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Iraq, Norway, Panama, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, and Venezuela. 


Norway and Sweden favored calling a special session 
of the General Assembly or appealing for new negotia- 
tions between the two occupynig powers. Venezuela 
joined in their doubt on the Interim Committee’s com- 
petence to take a decision on Korea or to interpret or 
alter the provisions of the Assembly’s resolution. Den- 
mark abstained on the ground that one of the great 
powers concerned—the U.S.S.R.—was not present. 


In the course of the Committee’s discussion the United 
States representative emphasized that his country did not 
wish. the 38th parallel to become a permanent barrier. 
China contended that the barrier should not be allowed 
to prevent the United Nations from taking action, because 
such a course would result in acceptance and approval 
of the division of Korea into North and South. 


A warm appeal to the U.S.S.R. for co-operation in 
solving the Korean question was suggested by Bolivia, 
while Ecuador preferred constant “noes or vetoes” to 
the absence of the U.S.S.R. from the Interim Committee. 


No complete solution could be found without the co- 
operation of the occupation authorities in both North 
and South Korea, the Pakistan representative declared, 
but he did not feel that a special session of the Assembly 
would improve the situation. 


Having thus completed the consultation called for by 
the Korean Commission, the Committee adjourned to 
March 2 when it took up proposed methods of achiev- 
ing general international co-operation (see page 236). 


Terms of Reference 


of Population Commission 


The Population Commission had included in the re- 
port of its second session, in August 1947, the recom- 
mendation that its terms of reference be amended and 
made more specific. Since the U.S.S.R. representative, 
A. P. Borisov, suggested certain minor amendments to 
the terms of reference which the Commission wished to 
adopt, the Social Committee passed a resolution on 
February 18 “taking note” of the Population Commis- 
sion’s report and recommending that the question of 
amendments to the terms be referred back to the Com- 
mission. On March 1, the Economic and Social Council 
gave unanimous approval to the resolution. The Popu- 
lation Commission will thus continue its work for the 
time being according to its original terms of reference. 
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Parties and Personalitiesin Korea 


During the course of his oral report to the Interim Commii- 
tee of the General Assembly on February 19, Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon, Chairman of the Temporary Commission on Korea, 
gave a characteristically vivid account of the political back. 


ground in Korea. 


The following is a condensation of this part of the speech, 


mostly in the words of the speaker. 


Mr. Menon is India’s Ambassador to China. 


| CENTURIES, Korea was an in- 

dependent state. Few states can 
boast of so long and unbroken a 
period of independence, and history 
shows that Korea can fight for free- 
dom. At the end of the sixteenth 
century, she defeated that forerun- 
ner of Japanese imperialism, Hide- 
yoshi, and taught him — and the 
Japanese — a lesson which they 
could not forget for three centuries, 
for it was not until the advent of 
the twentieth century that Japan 
again dared to attack Korea and, in 
deed, to annex her. Neveriheless, 
Korea has kept up the fight as in 
the great uprising of 1919. Her 
leaders continued the struggle 
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abroad, from China and the United 
States. 


If the Koreans are tenacious of 
independence, they are equally tena- 
cious of their unity. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the homogeneity of 
the Korean nation. They belong to 
the same race, speak the same 
language, and are proud of the same 
traditions. 


Providence meant Korea to be 
one. The North cannot live without 
the South, nor can the South without 
the North. The South is agricultural 
and the North is industrial; the 
South is the breadbasket of Asia, 
the North is a reservoir of power. 
The South grows paddy; vhe North 
has iron, coal, timher, and hydro- 
electric power. Korea is thus indi- 
visible, whether you look at the 
problem from an economic, political, 
or historical point of view. Deep 
down in the heart of every Korean, 
whether in the North or in the 
South, is this longing for unity. 


If Korea is keen on independence, 
she is also ready for it. Independ- 
ence is a nation’s birthright; and 
Korea must have it. But even if 
there were any standards for a 
country’s fitness for independence, 
Korea would satisfy them. 


The defects of Korean public life 
are mostly on the surface. There are 
scores of parties—the number quoted 
is over 400—with little discernible 
distinction of political principle. 
There are bitter personal animosi- 





K. P. S. Menon, India’s Ambassador 
to China and Chairman of the Tempo- 
rary Commission on Korea. 


ties between leaders who are com- 
rades one day and rivals or oppo- 
nents the next. Some of the leaders 
slide from left to right or right to 
left ‘with remarkable agility. But 
these are not national characteristics, 
but rather the symptoms of an ab- 
rormal period when the people of 
Korea are not only uncertain of 
their independence but of their very 
survival as a unified nation. More- 
over, the very multiplicity of parties 
shows that the Korean is an_ indi- 
vidual and cannot be dragooned, 
easily or for long, into any totali- 
tarian pattern. 


If only the Koreans are left to 
themselves—not merely in name but 
in reality—they will work out their 
own salvation and establish their 
own democratic government. They 
are certainly not less fitted to do so 
than the nation which lorded it over 
them for nearly half a century. 


In Japan today one senses a me- 
chanical, monotonous, and almost 
uncanny acquiescence in military 
occupation; in Korea there is a rest- 
less. intuitive, and all-pervasive re- 
belliousness against military occupa- 
tion. And it is essentially this which 
has caused General Hodge, the of- 
ficer commanding the American 
forces, to be a target of attack from 
several sides, rightist as well as left- 
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Mr. Kim Koo, leader of the Korean 
Independence Party. 


The division of Korea into two 
zones at the 338th parallel was origi- 
nally a minor military decision. It 
has, however, continued to be a 
major political barrier in the way of 
the national independence of Korea. 
As Dr. George McCune has put it, 
“the 38th parallel has become part of 
the long border line between the Am- 
erican and Soviet spheres around the 
globe.” To Korea the results have 
been disastrous. To quote Dr. Mc- 
Cune again, “the Japanese had de- 
veloped Korean economy on _ the 
basis of its resources as an inte- 
grated unit in which all parts were 
necessary to the development of the 
whole.” But the 38th parallel has 
cut Korea into two and has dis- 
rupted its economic, no less than its 
political existence. 


As to the North, Mr. Menon said 
that day after day the Ponyang 
radio denounced the Commission, 
but how accurstely its elegant 
language reflected the voice of the 
people the Commission could not 
determine. It had no other means 
of ascertaining the trend of public 
opinion there except through refu- 
gees from North Korea, estimated at 
about two million, who were openly 
hostile to the regime there. 


The Commission was told that 
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there is considerable opposition to 
the regime in the North but it could 
not gauge the possible extent of any 
such opposition. 


As to South Korea, Mr. Menon 
said that, for the sake of conven- 
ience, the parties in the South may 
be divided into three groups—the 
Rightists, the Moderates, and the 
Leftists. Among the Rightists, there 
are three main parties—the National 
Association for the Rapid Realiza- 
tion of Korean Independence, of 
which the Chairman is Dr. Rhee 
Syngman, or Dr. Syngman Rhee as 
he is generally known abroad; the 
Korean Independence Party under 
Kim Koo; and the Hankook Demo- 
cratic Party under Kim Sung Soo. 


Of these parties, the National As- 
sociation for the Rapid Realization 
of Korean Independence is not so 
much a political party as a combi- 
nation of various societies and in- 
dividuals, pledged to the early at- 
tainment of political independence 
under the magic leadership of Dr. 
Rhee Syngman, the first President 
of the Provisional Korean Govern- 
ment, established in Shanghai in 
1919. 


The Korean Independence Party 
derives its strength for the most part 





D-. Kira Kiu-ic. leader of the National 
Independence Federation. 





Dr. Syngman Rhee, Chairman of the 
National Association for the Rapid 
Realization of Korean Independence. 


from the personal mageetism of Kim 
Koo, another veteran leader, who 
helped to form the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and continued to act as its 
head after Dr. Rhee went to the 
United States. He is credited with 
some notable exploits, such as the 
strangling with his bare hands of 
Captain Tsuchida, the Japanese who 
murdered the Korean queen, and 
the bombing in Shanghai’s Hong 
Kew Park in 1932, as a result of 
which the Japanese Commander-in- 
Chief, General Shiragawa, lost his 
life, Admiral Nomura, later Japan’s 
Ambassador to Washington at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, lost an eye, 
and Mamouru Shigemitsu, who 
signed the surrender of Japan aboard 
the Missouri, lost a leg. 


The political influence of these 
two leaders is reinforced by their 
connections with certain youth or- 
ganizations of the Right which have 
strongly and, on occasion, violently 
championed their cause. 

Of the Rightist parties, the Han- 
kook Democratic Pariy, of which 
Kim Sung Soo is the chairman, has 
the most effective organization. It 
has the support of some of the larg- 
est landowners in Korea _ and, 
through its connections in rural 
areas, has been able to develop, par- 
ticularly in recent months, a wide- 
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spread network of organization. 
Although denied by the party lead- 
ers, allegations were made before 
Sub-Committee 2 that, in the 
provinces especially, the party’s ac- 
tivities were directly or indirectly 
aided by members of the Korean 
police. 

Of the middle-of-the-road groups, 
the most important is the National 
Independence Federation, organized 
by that scholar-statesman, Dr. Kim 
Kiusic, generally regarded as one of 
“the trinity’—the others being Dr. 
Rhee and Mr. Koo— who have 
championed the cause of Korean in- 
dependence all their lives. This Fed- 
eration, which consists of fourteen 
political parties and 51 social or- 
ganizations, has as its objective “the 


bringing together of all political 
parties, organizations, and individu- 
als in order to obtain democratic 
national unity both in name and in 
reality.” Latterly, this objective has 
taken the form of advocating the 
unification of North and South 
Korea. 

The major parties of the Left are 
the South Korea Labor Party (for- 
merly the Communist Party), the 
Democratic National Peoples’ Front, 
the Peoples’ Republican Party, and 
the Laboring Peoples’ Party. Of 
these, the Democratic National Front 
is a broad federation of political 
parties, trade unions, farmers’ and 
women’s associations, and cultural 
societies. Communist ideology has 
undoubtedly penetrated some of 


these parties, but it would be unfair 
to dismiss them all, as some have 
roundly done, as tools for Com- 
munist domination. However, Gen- 
eral Hodge has, at the Commission’s 
request, agreed, Mr. Menon said, to 
afford protection, and immunity 
from subsequent harassment, to any- 
one who may care to appear before 
the Commission. The extreme Left- 
ists, who are hardly distinguishable 
from the Communists, would have 
nothing to do with the Commission. 
They even staged a strike to demon- 
strate their dissatisfaction with the 
Commission of the United Nations. 
Other Leftist parties have been 
watching our activities with interest, 
not unmixed with hope for a united 
Korea. 


Secretariat to Survey Child Weliare Problems 


Council Approves New Program of Action 


semspsaiuaty the Economic and Social Council’s reso- 

lution of March 1, the Secretariat will enlarge its 
work to include a world survey of all aspects of child 
welfare. Patterned broadly after a similar survey by the 
League of Nations in 1937, the study will cover such 
questions as the child and the family, protection of 
mothers and infant children, pre-school children, delin- 
quency, mentally handicapped children and the admin- 
istrative organization of social welfare services. It will 
include, besides, new aspects which have assumed im- 
portance in the last ten years, such as the situation of 
child war victims. Development of child welfare in 
countries not adequately equipped with social services 
will also form a special topic of this study. 


The Council’s action in this matter arose from the 
report of its Social Commission, which had recommended 
such a study as part of a program in child welfare. In 
approving this program, the Council’s resolution called 
upon the Commission to give priority to child welfare 
questions. 


Once the Secretariat has completed its survey, it will 
then, according to the Social Commission’s recommenda- 
tion, suggest to the Commission the problems in the 
field which call for most urgent action. 


Another part of this program on child welfare now 
approved by the Council is the continuation of the pub- 
lication of the legislative series on child welfare. The 
League published a periodical series on legislation in 
member countries affecting the position of children, and 
this series was compiled into annual reports. This pub- 
lication the Council decided to resume. In addition, 
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governments reported annually to the League not only 
on their legislation, but on the administration of their 
child welfare services. The Council’s resolution suggests 
that the Secretary-General may consider continuing 
these two kinds of reports in one document. 


One specially urgent problem is that of war-dis- 
placed children. The Council instructed the Secretary- 
General to provide a specific report on this subject to 
the Social Commission. He is also to report on what 
the prospects are for action by the International Refugee 
Organization and to make recommendations for a final 
solution of the problem. 


The Soviet representative in the Council, Professor 
A. A. Arutiunian, thought that it was totally inadequate 
to limit Council action on displaced children to a study 
of the problem. He proposed, therefore, that the Council 
should recommend to Member governments and to IRO 
“that urgent measures be taken to return to their home- 
land children left in foreign countries as a result of the 
war.” This proposal, which was supported by Poland 
and the Byelorussian S.S.R., was defeated both in the 
Social Committee and the Council. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 
From UNRRA, the United Nations inherited several 


advisory social welfare services, such as expert advice 
to governments, demonstrations of prosthetic appliances, 
distribution of literature, social welfare fellowships, and 
seminars. These activities have been conducted by the 
Secretariat. Whether they should be continued in 1949 
is a question the Council has decided to discuss at its 
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July meeting, and to help it reach a decision it has re- 
quested the Social Commission to submit recommenda- 
tions and detailed plans on the subject. 


Social problems in under-developed and economically 
under-privileged areas was another subject which the 
Commission submitted to the Council as a matter for 
priority action. The Council decided to call for informa- 
tion, on the basis of which both it and, where con- 
cerned, the Trusteeship Council, may make recommenda- 
tions on action to improve social conditions in under- 
developed areas. The Secretary-General was instructed in 
a resolution on this subject to initiate studies, and to 
collect and disseminate information on social welfare 
administration, social services in relation to rural wel- 
fare, training of social welfare personnel and child wel- 
fare, including prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The Social Commission was also requested 
by this resolution to advise the Secretary-General on 
any other social problems warranting special study. 


On housing and town and country planning, the 
Council, acting again on the recommendation of the 
Social Commission, requested the Secretary-General to 
report to the Council’s next session on the activities in 
this field of the various agencies concerned, and on 
measures taken thus far to co-ordinate their work. The 
resolution also draws the attention of the Economic 
Commissions for Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East to the importance of further studying the problems 
of housing in war-devastated countries. 


The Commission had approved a Secretariat proposal 
to arrange for small meetings of experts in this field, 
recommending that it was premature, at this stage, to 
hold a large international conference. The Council in 
its resolution suggested that the Secretary-General should 
include in his budgetary estimates for 1949 funds for 
two such meetings. 


Pakistan’s Economic Plans 


India’s population was quoted as 410 millions in the 
article “Economic Development Programs Stirveyed,” 
which appeared in vol. IV, no. 5 of the BULLETIN. This 
figure is for the whole sub-continent, which now includes 
the two independent Dominions of India and Pakistan. 
The area and population of Pakistan is between one 
fourth and one third of the area and population of the 
sub-continent. 


The report, Economic Development in Selected Coun- 
tries, which the article summarized, points out that 
Pakistan’s agricultural resources may be regarded as 
adequate for its immediate development purposes. Pak- 
istan has export surpluses of wheat, maize, grain, and 
barley. In addition she has four fifths of India’s jute 
crop and considerable export surplus of tea. The bulk 
of long-staple cotton grown in the sub-continent comes 
from Pakistan. 
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Pakistan, however, is at present somewhat less de- 
veloped than India in respect to industrial production. 
In the earlier stages of its development, says the Report, 
Pakistan may have to depend on imports of manufac- 
tured articles from India. The interdependence of the two 
Dominions is thus obvious, says the Report. 


Pakistan is now actively considering development 
plans prepared by its provinces. Special attention, it 
is understood, will be given to industrialization and to 
the provision of cheap hydroelectricity. A d tailed state- 
ment on plans and procedure is soon to be made, the 
Report adds, but many of the same urgent schemes of 
the provinces’ plans are being examined for early execu- 
tion. 


Status of Women 


A report on the political status of women will be 
submitted to the General Assembly next September, the 
Economic and Social Council decided on March 3. A 
preliminary version of this report had been considered 
by the Council’s Commission on the Status of Women 
last January. It is to be brought up to date by the 
Secretariat and presented to the next Assembly session. 


Similar material will be circulated annually to all 
Member states until women throughout the world have 
the same political rights as man. 


This year, a questionnaire on the educational oppor- 
tunities for women has been circulated to Member gov- 
ernments. The Council has invited Member governments 
to send in their replies by June 1, so that the Secretary- 
General can produce a detailed comparative report for 
the Commission’s 1949 session. This report will show 
the existing obstacles which prevent women from taking 
advantage of educational opportunities. 


Another resolution of the Council transmits to the 
Commission on Human Rights and its Drafting Com- 
mittee on the International Bill of Rights the drafts of 
two amended articles in the Declaration proposed by 
the Commission on the Status of Women. 


The first article, as it now stands, states that “all 
men are born free and equal in dignity and rights.” The 
Commission wishes to use the term “people” instead of 
“men.” In the same article, the present draft states that 
all men shall act toward each other “as brothers.” The 
Commission proposes that the phrase “in the spirit of 
brotherhood” should be used instead. The second article, 
as now worded, states that both men and women have 
the same freedom to contract marriage in accordance 
with the Jaw. The Commission proposes that it should 
be specified that they have the same freedom to dissolve 
marriage, as well as contract it. 


Lebanon has invited the Commission on the Status of 
Women to hold its 1949 session in that country, and the 
Commission proposed that this invitation be accepted. 
To this the Council has agreed, provided that it will 
not involve substantial extra cost to the United Nations. - 
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Good Offices Committee Continues Work 
Will Aid Political Settlement In Indonesia 


B’ 4 VOTE of seven for, with none against. the Se- 
curity Council approved the continuance ot its of- 
fer of good offices to the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia. The work of the Committee of Good 
Offices was noted wtih satisfaction, and the members 
commended for their efforts. The Committee and the 
parties were requested to keep the Council informed of 
progress of the political settlement in Indonesia. 


This decision was taken by the Council on February 
28 after discussion, at seven meetings, of a report from 
the Committee of Good Offices. The report told of the 
agreement reached by the parties on a truce to end the 
fighting in Indonesia and on eighteen principles as the 
basis for the political settlement (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
IV, no. 5, pp. 163-168). 


The discussion: fell broadly under three heads—the 
concessions that had been made by the Republic in ac- 
cepting the truce and political principles; Soviet and 
Ukrainian criticism of the settlement and of the work 
of the Committee of Good Offices; and the future work 
of the Committee. 


This last topic included the resolution on maintaining 
the Council’s good offices—a Canadian proposal—and 
amendments to it proposed by Australia and Colombia. 


In addition to members of the Council, representatives 
of Australia, India, the Philippines, the Netherlands, the 
Republic of Indonesia, and the Committee of Good Of- 
fices participated in the discussion. 


Concessions 


While the representatives of China, India, and the 
Philippines emphasized the concessions that the Republic 
had made, the French representative considered it in- 
advisable to try to establish which party had made the 
greater concessions. 


The Republic accepted the truce at the cost of a series 
of heavy sacrifices, Dr. P. P. Pillai (Inp1A) declared, 
only because of ‘its desire for a peaceful settlement and 
its confidence in the Security Council and the Committee 
of Good Offices. The Committee should assure the Coun- 
cil that strong pressure, such as the show of military 
force and near ultimatums, had not been brought to bear 
on it and on Republican authorities in order to force 
acceptance. 

If made permanent, the demarcation line on which 
the truce was based would cripple the Republic for all 
time. Dr, Pillai said. If agreement on a lasting and just 
political settlement is not reached, the political prin- 
ciples will not be binding and will therefore not operate 
to the prejudice of either party. In the absence of such 
-an understanding, some of the principles as now enun- 
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ciated might work to the disadvantage of the Republic, 
he stated. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CH1NA) emphasized, too, that the 
truce agreement was nothing more than acceptance of a 
fait accompli, accomplished mainly by force of arms 
used for the most part against the direct wishes of the 
Council. The agreement was made possible mainly by 
the concessions of the Republic, which did not receive 
a “square deal” under it. However, the Republic was 
satisfied with the eighteen political principles and had 
faith in the Security Council. The settlement on ihe 
whole was fair and constructive. 

The Philippines representative, Brigadier General Car- 
los P. Romulo, said that the demarcation line gave the 
Netherlands control of territory acquired by force of 
arms in violation of the Council’s resolution of August 
1, 1947. 

In the political agreement, the Republic had to give 
up its claims for a sovereign independent state and agree 
to become part of a federation of states. Such a federa- 
tion could easily be transformed into a loose union of 
small states, easily controlled individually by the use of 
either military or economic sanctions or both. He could 
foresee the influence of the Republic dwindling in the 
rise of numerous scattered independent states; a weak 
and ineffective central government of the United States 
of Indonesia would ultimately be subjected to the en- 
hanced power and authority of the Netherlands. 

The agreement, he declared, affords a wholly inade- 
quate protection of the rights and freedom of the people 
of Indonesia. It is incumbent on the Council to establish 
necessary guarantees for the faithful observance of the 
principles which form the basis of the political settlement. 

Warren R. Austin (UniTED States) joined the Com- 
mittee in expressing faith that the principles will be ful- 
filled by both Governments with good faith and goodwill. 


Soviet and Ukrainian Criticism 


On February 18, Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 
sharply criticized the work of the Committee of Good 
Offices (see the last BULLETIN). On this Mr. Austin re- 
marked that no one need be frightened by “spurious and 
threadbare charges” against Member nations which are 
doing their utmost to advance the cause of peace in In- 
donesia through negotiation leading to settlement by the 
parties. 

Later Mr. Gromyko renewed his attack. The Nether- 
lands Government, he charged, finds open or concealed 
support in its adventure in Indonesia from other powers, 
including the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The objective of the Renville agreement was to strangle 
the efforts of the Indonesian people in their struggle for 
independence. 
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Mr. Gromyko considered this agreement and the re- 
port by the Committee of Good Offices which approved 
it as among “the most shameful documents” ever pub- 
lished under the aegis of the United Nations, shameful 
because some of the Members betrayed the interests of 
the Indonesian people for the benefit of the colonial 
powers. 

Similar views were expressed by Vassili A. Tarassenko 
(UKRAINIAN S.S.R.), who pointed to the unequal position 
of the parties, with the Netherlands having at its disposal 
large-scale assistance from other countries in military, 
economic, and diplomatic fields. If such assistance had 
not been given, the Indonesian people would already have 
had a free and independent state. 

Part of the responsibility for bloodshed falls on large 
United States businesses and on United States diplo- 
matic circles, he said. The Netherlands had agreed to 
allow the United States to participate in the exploitation 
of Indonesia in return for receiving its help in crushing 
the national liberation movement of the Indonesian peo- 
ple. 

The Committee of Good Offices did not even maintain 
the appearance of impartiality or elementary justice. 
The Dutch succeeded in realizing their aims completely 
—legitimatizing their own military activity and taking 
over important economic and strategic areas of the coun- 
try. 

Since the Committee had functioned in the name of 
the Council, the Council should denounce the Committee’s 
attitude. Measures must be taken to end the economic 
blockade now stifling the Indonesian people. Mr. Taras- 
senko called on the Council to tackle the question again, 
approach it from a different angle, decide against the 
invaders, and arrive at reparations to the people for the 
prejudice caused to them mainly through the fault of 
the Council itself. 

In later comment, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens (NETHER- 
LANDS) stated that there was hardly one word or phrase 
in the Soviet and Ukrainian representatives’ “long and 
bitter indictments” with which he could agree. 


Future Work of Committee 


During the initial discussion of the report of the 
Committee of Good Offices, Justice Richard C. Kirby, 
Australian representative on the Committee, had sug- 
gested that the Committee should be given more author- 
ity. It should be permitted, he said, to make and, at 
its discretion, to publish suggestions to the parties with- 
out necessarily waiting for them to request such action. 
Later in the debate Australia submitted an amendment 
to the Canadian draft resolution which would have em- 
powered the Committee itself to take a decision on such 
a matter. 

Colombia, too, presented an amendment to invite the 
parties to direct their efforts, with the assistance of the 
Committee, toward the early and full implementation of 
the agreed bases for political settlement, and to avail 
themselves of the Committee’s good offices for the solu- 
tion of any differences that may arise between them in 
interpreting and applying the principles. The Colom- 
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bian amendment also contained a request to the Com- 
mittee to continue, by the means that it considered ap- 
propriate, to assist the parties in their endeavors. 

Several representatives foresaw sources of future 
trouble in interpretation of the terms of the truce agree- 
ment and of the political principles. If differences in 
interpretation should arise, it would be helpful if the 
Committee could arbitrate, China suggested. India fav- 
ored a more flexible procedure to enable the Committee 
to expedite a final settlement. 

While India thought that only by enabling the Com- 
mittee to make and publish recommendations of its 
own accord could the forces of public opinion be har- 
nessed to the Council’s main task of effecting a just 
settlement, France, on the other hand, contended that 
when an appeal is made to public opinion, the purpose 
is not to assist in achievement of a compromise, but to 
exert pressure. 

The United Kingdom considered the Australian sug- 
gestion practical but unnecessary. It opposed giving the 
Committee any arbitral function. 

Colombia was concerned about the reports from the 
Committee, which the representative thought should 
keep the Council regularly informed of the progress of 
its work. Committees of the Council should act on 
the responsibility of the Council, not on their own, he 
said. 

Australia contended that the Committee should be in 
a position to act at an early stage before any differences 


Resolutions on Indonesia 
Adopted by Council 


1. 
THE Security Counclt, 

Havine considered the Report of the Committee 
of Good Offices, informing the Council of the steps 
taken by the Netherlands Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia to comply 
with the Council’s resolution of August 1, 1947; 

Notes with satisfaction the signing of the Truce 
Agreement by both parties and the acceptance by 
both parties of certain principles as an agreed basis 
for the conclusion of a political settlement in In- 
donesia ; 

CoMMENDs the members of the Committee of 
Good Offices for the assistance they have given the 
two parties in their endeavors to settle their dis- 
pute by peaceful means; 

MAINTAINS its offer of good offices contained in 
the resolution of August 25, 1947, and, to this end, 

Requests both parties and the Committee of 
Good Offices to keep the Council directly informed 
about the progress of the political settlement in In- 
donesia. 

2. 

THE Security Councit requests the Committee 
of Good Offices to pay particular attention to the 
political developments in Western Java and Madura 
and to report to the Council thereon at frequent 
intervals. 
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and difficulties assume proportions that might prevent 
the successful implementation of the political principles 
and of the truce. For instance, it seemed likely that the 
interim federal government would be formed without the 
Republic as a member. This matter would be within the 
scope of the political principles and one in which the 
Committee and the Council are interested. 

If the Committee could take the initiative in the ques- 
tion of arrangements that have to be made about trade 
and the ending of the blockade and make suggestions 
before the stage of breakdown is reached, it would be a 
great help. 

The Republic of Indonesia favored both the Australian 
and Colombian amendments, but the Netherlands was 
opposed to them. 

Since there appeared to be a feeling that the Com- 
mittee already had the powers proposed in the Australian 
amendment—as expressed, among others, by Argentina, 
China, and Syria—Australia did not urge adoption of the 
measure, and it was considered withdrawn. 

As for the Colombian amendment, support was ex- 
pressed by China, the Philippines, and Syria, and op- 
position by Canada and France. General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton (Canapa) pointed out that the Committee so 
far had functioned successfully in its task of conciliation 


by proceeding on the basis of agreement between the 
two parties. In resuming its work, it should continue 
on the same basis. 

The Colombian amendment did not receive the re- 
quired seven affirmative votes and was therefore rejected. 

The Canadian draft resolution proposed that the Coun- 
cil should maintain its offer of good offices to the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia. It noted with satis- 
faction the signing of the truce agreement and the ac- 
ceptance of the principles as an agreed basis for a 
political settlement. Furthermore, it commended the 
Committee of Good Offices for its assistance to the parties 
in trying to settle their dispute peacefully and asked both 
parties and the Committee to keep the Council directly 
informed about the progress of the political settlement. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 7-0, with 4 
abstentions. Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States voted in 
favor, and Colombia, Syria, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. Mr. Gromyko explained that the 
resolution was unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. because it 
would mean giving the Council’s sanction to the meas- 
ures undertaken by the Netherlands in Indonesia and 
to the Renville agreement, which he said was enslaving 
Indonesia. 


Political Developments In West Java and Madura 
Good Offices Committee To Report To Council 


1% IMPORTANT PART of the Security Council’s dis- 

cussions on Indonesia concerned the charge that the 
Netherlands authorities are fomenting separatist move- 
ments. Speaking on February 21, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjo- 
jo, the Indonesian Republic’s representative, said that 
despite his Government’s protests, the Dutch were going 
ahead with their plans for a new state in West Java. Two 
Dutch-sponsored conferences had been held and a third 
scheduled. According to the agreed political principles, 
no such state could be established till after a free pleb- 
iscite between six months to a year from the signing of 
the agreement. It was wrong for either party to attempt 
to forestall the results of such a plebiscite. West Java 
was one instance of this attempt, a so-called plebiscite 
in Madura was another, and still another was an at- 
tempt at Surabaya to set up a state of East Java. 


This, said the Indonesian representative, was unilateral 
Dutch interpretation of the Renville agreement and, even 
worse, unilateral execution of such an interpretation. 
Such an attitude was not conducive to the success of the 
forthcoming negotiations. 


Early in the proceedings, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens 
(NETHERLANDS) had stated that the Netherlands authori- 
ties had no intention of fomenting new political entities 
but neither did they wish to stifle popular movements. 
He took the position that the Netherlands authorities 
wished to give the people complete freedom of expression. 


On this, Dr. Sastroamidjojo commented that his Gov- 
ernment strongly objected to “free expression of popular 
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movements” when these were promoted by the Dutch. 
There could be no freedom of expression till the territory 
is free from martial law and an army of occupation. 
Dutch radio stations are pouring out a stream of propa- 
ganda in favor of a West Java state. Nearly half the 
delegations to the West Java Conference were appointed 
by the Netherlands East Indies Government. 

Thousands of residents of West Java who had been 
compelled to evacuate to other Republican territory on 
account of the war also protested against the formation 


’ of such a state without having the opportunity to vote 


according to democratic principles. When the so-called 
“elections” to the conference were held, most of the 
leaders of the popular movement were either still detained 
in jail by the Netherlands East Indies Government or 
already expelled from West Java and prohibited from 
returning to their territory. 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo stressed that his Government 
agrees that the people of West Java should decide their 
own status, but he challenged the present methods as a 
complete negation of the procedure already agreed on. 

Dr. van Kleffens, on the other hand, contended that 
the West Java conferences were private political confer- 
ences, completely informal and unofficial. The second 
conference, which consisted of representatives holding 
widely divergent views, decided to hold the third con- 
ference, which was apparently now meeting. 

This development in its entirety had taken place out- 
side of any participation and direct or indirect inter- 
ference or pressure on the part of the Netherlands Indies 
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Hybrid 
b Corn 
# For Europe 


Agricultural scientists in six European countries 
—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia—are working together in an ex- 
periment aimed at increasing the corn (maize) crop 
and so adding to the food supply of Europe. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations recently sent 28 tons of hybrid corn seed 
for spring planting at experiment stations. The hy- 
brids were developed in the United States, where 
cornbreeders have spent years of research and 
where the use of hybrid corn has increased yields 
by more than 20 per cent. (Above: Hybrid corn, 
for use as seed, which was grown on an Iowa farm. 
Such seed as this has been sent to Europe.) 


In Europe’s corn-growing areas—mainly the 
Danube Basin and Italy—average corn production 
during the last thirty years was 172 million quintals. 
(A quintal is about 3.94 bushels.) In 1947, it had 
declined to 152 million quintals, a drop of twelve 
per cent. 


This technical help for Europe is one of several 
projects begun by UNRRA, taken over by FAO, 
and financed by residual UNRRA funds. In 1946, 
UNRRA sent to Europe a large selection of “closed- 
pedigree” hybrid corn contributed by American 
seed companies. This was planted and FAO’s Hy- 
brid Corn Demonstration School at Bergamo, Italy, 
was able to demonstrate the results last August. 
Scientists who participated in the Bergamo School 
will, at experiment stations in their own countries, 
now observe the growth of the hybrid stocks. They 
will meet after next fall’s harvest to compare results. 


The seed used in the present tests was purchased 
by FAO from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Government, while the presence of Republican represen- 
tatives was in itself proof of its diversified and impartial 
composition. 

The Netherlands Indies authorities feel that they do 
not have the right, let alone the duty, to supress or 
thwart this conference of representatives of the whole 
population of a given area. 


Question for Observers Suggested 


He denied that thousands of residents of West Java 
already were compelled to evacuate, and said that he 
would be happy if this question were put to the observers 
on the spot. He also denied that there are any more 
political prisoners in that region: only persons who have 
been found guilty of ordinary criminal offences. 

He added that the statement that there is martial law 
is only a half-truth: there is martial law for the troops 
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enly, not for the population. Ordinary civilian elements 
are subject to the ordinary courts, not to military courts. 

‘emporary courts-martial have no jurisdiction in the 
case of civilians. 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo later asked the Council to take up 
Dr. van Kleffens’ suggestion and to call on the Committee 
of Good Offices to report speedily on the circumstances 
surrounding the creation of the states of West Java and 
Madura. Such a report, he declared, would establish, 
among other things, the depopulation of which he had 
spoken and which the Netherlands representative had 
denied; also the fact that the West Java conference had 
little or no value as an indication of public opinion. 

Submitting that the Council should not lose itself in 
all kinds of details, Dr. van Kleffens replied briefly by 
pointing to “the tendentious way” in which facts had 
again been presented on the part of the Republic. 


Draft Resolution Presented 

Concern over the developments in West Java was ex- 
pressed by the representatives of China, the Philippines, 
and the U.S.S.R., and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, pre- 
sented his draft resolution requesting the Committee of 
Good Offices to pay particular attention to the political 
developments in Western Java and Madura and to re- 
port to the Council at frequent intervals. 

He was particularly anxious to find out the following: 
Who participates in the conferences? How are they 
elected? Whom do they represent? Is there freedom 
of speech inside the conferences? Is there freedom to 
speak against the conferences and their resolutions? 
Are the conferences in the nature of political education 
in preparation for the plebiscite, or are they intended 
to forestall and bypass the plebiscite? 

The discussion which followed presentation of the 
Chinese draft resolution was largely in support of the 
proposal. The Syrian representative thought that the 
fact that the Committee would inform the Council should 
not prevent the representative of the Netherlands from 
also informing the Council as soon as possible, while 
Dr. van Kleffens said that there was no reason to fear 
that there would be any delay in the Committee reporting 
in accordance with the Chinese draft resolution. The 
Colombian representative suggested inviting the members 
of the Committee to give the Council now whatever in- 
formation they deem advisable and whatever views they 
have on the Western Java situation. 

The Chinese draft resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 8-0, with Argentina, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


Philippine Mission to U.N. 


By executive order of the President of the Philip- 
pines, dated December 12, 1947, the Philippine 
Delegation to the United Nations has been formally 


transformed into the Philippine Mission to the 
United Nations. His Excellency, General Carlos P. 
Romulo, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations, becomes Chief of Mission. 












The first case to come before the International Court 
of Justice—the Corfu Channel dispute between the 
United Kingdom and Albania—opened in the Peace 
Palace, The Hague, on February 26. After the judges 
had filed into the court room, where many cases had 
been previously disposed of by the League of Nations 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the President 
of the Court, J. G. Guerrero (EL SALvAporR), declared 
the hearing open. 


As the United Kingdom has a judge on the tribunal, 
Albania was entitled to choose a person to sit as a “na- 
tional judge.” President Guerrero swore in as Albania’s 
national judge, Dr. Igor Daxner, who took his place 
among the other justices on terms of absolute equality. 


The President read a description of the Corfu Channel 
dispute, which arose through an incident occurring on 
October 22, 1946. Two British warships had been dam- 
aged by mines, with resulting loss of life and injury to 
their crews. The United Kingdom alleged that the Al- 
banian Government was responsible for the incident, 
and requested an apology and compensation. 


Failing to receive satisfaction, it brought the matter 
before the Security Council in January 1947. On April 
9, the Council had recommended that the parties should 
refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice 
—and on May 23, the United Kingdom filed its appli- 
cation against Albania with the Court. 


Albanian Statement 


After the United Kingdom and Albanian Agents had 
offered congratulatory statements to the Court, the case 
was opened with a statement by Kahreman Yili, the 
Albanian Agent. 

Albania had abided by the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion, Mr. Yili stated, but it protested the United King- 
dom’s unilateral action in filing its application with the 
Court as a flagrant violation of the principles of inter- 
national law in general, and the articles of the Statute 
of the Court. 


Albania had not signed any treaty or convention with 
the United Kingdom Government agreeing to submit 
the dispute to the Court. Nor had Albania signed a 
declaration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. and therefore it could not be cited direcly. Al- 
bania would have been justified, according to Mr. YIli, 
in not replying to the United Kingdom’s request to the 
Court. 


Elaborating the following day on Albania’s objections 
to the United Kingdom’s unilateral action, Dr. Vochoc 
pointed out that Article 36 of the Charter permits the 
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Security Council only to make recommendations regard- 
ing procedure for the settlement of disputes, and that 
generally these disputes should be referred to the Court 
by the parties concerned—in accordance with the Statute 
of the Court. Therefore, this case was not one for com- 
pulsory jurisdicion, Dr. Vochoc contended, and_ it 
should have been presented jointly by the two parties 
as equals. 


In its application to the Court, the United Kingdom 
had quoted Article 25 of the Charter (“The Members 
of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the 
present Charter”). But, Dr. Vochoc pointed out, the 
Article emphasizes the world “decision,” whereas in the 
Corfu Channel dispute the Security Council had made 
only a “recommendation,” which is not finally binding. 


Dr. Vochoc then reviewed the jurisprudence of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. He did this 
to point out the difference between cases presented on a 
basis of compromise and those presented on the basis of 
direct application. 


United Kingdom Reply 


If the question of national prestige was uppermost in 
the Albanian Government’s mind, and if it was prepared 
to submit the case jointly, the matter could be done 
in a few hours, declared Sir Hartley Shawcross on be- 


half of the United Kingdom. 


The original British application to the Court had left 
open to Albania three possible courses of action. It 
could ignore the whole question; it could appear before 
the Court and contest that body’s competence; or it 
could submit the case to the Court despite the objection 
to the manner in which the Court had been seized of the 


question. 


Sir Hartley interpreted the Albanian Government’s 
letter of July 2 to the Court as acceptance of its authority. 


Furthermore, he continued, that letter had been used 
by Albania’s sponsors in the Membership Committee ot 
the Security Council as evidence that it would fulfil its 
obligations as a Member state. Sir Hartley interpreted 
the Charter to prove that Article 25 applied to Chap- 
ters VI (Pacific Settlement of Disputes) and VII (Ac- 
tion with Respect to Threats to the Peace), and that 
the Security Council regarded its recommendation as 
binding in principle on those agreeing to abide by the 
Charter. 

The preliminary phase of the Corfu Channel dispute 
was concluded on March 2, and the Court decided to 
meet again on March 5. 
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A Report From Children 


— MEETING is open.” Seventeen-year-old Peter Ewing, from 
Australia, our chairman, banged the gavel and we took our 
places at the horseshoe table in the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber at Lake Success. It was 11 o'clock on February 28, but 
we knew that in the eastern part of the world it was February 29, 
the day set aside for the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

We came from 26 countries; we were there to say what we 
thought must be done to help the millions of children who are 
hungry, cold, and sick. Mr. Trygve Lie, Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile, 
and Mr. Chester Bowles told us about some of the things they, the 
grown-ups, are doing to help these children. We heard records of 
messages from children in many countries. 

“It is not enough to talk,” warned our chairman. “Action must 
follow talk.” “Yes,” said a girl from Venezuela, “children may be 
dying of hunger while we just talk about how we can help them.” 

“How can we hope to have peace with other nations if they know 
we could have fed the children and didn’t?” asked a child from El 
Salvador. And a Belgian girl reminded us that “we don’t hate 
when we are born. We only learn to hate as we grow up, especially 
if we feel we have been deserted and left to be hungry and cold.” 

“A starving child is a starving child and must be fed whether 
we like his country’s government or not,” said an English boy. 

“Many of these children are very brave and clever and may 
become great leaders in the world if we help save them now,” a 
girl from the United States said. 

A girl from Prague said she would never believe ill of the children 
of other countries and asked us to do the same. “We shall never 
fight each other,” she said. 

It was very important, we decided, that we become friends with 
these children of other lands. That was something we could do now. 
We could learn about their ways, how they think and play and work. 
Then, when we are grown up, we will not make the same mistakes as 
our elders. So we put all these ideas down and wrote a resolution. 


We asked everybody to remember “that what may be just one 
, , ; J a 


day for you may mean the life of a child.” 
We begged everyone in the world to give one day for the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. 





Council Debates World Economic Position 
Outstanding Problems 


Members Comment on 


oe ECONOMIC conditions and trends was the sub- 
ject of an extended debate in the Economic and 
Social Council which was described by its President as 
one of the most instructive he had heard in the United 
Nations since the San Francisco Conference. Through 
five meetings, ending on February 24, Council members 
commented on general trends and specific problems. 

This discussion was based on the economic reports 
of the Secretariat, especially on a document published 
last month, entitled Economic Report: Salient Features 
of the World Economic Situation, 1945-47. (For a sum- 
mary, see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 143-150.) 

Preceding the statements by members of the Council, 
the Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs, 
A. D. K. Owen, summarized the Secretariat’s conclusions 
as set forth in its Economic Report. 


Secretariat’s Report 

Despite the tremendous progress that war-devastated 
areas have made toward economic recovery, Mr. Owen 
said, the world is still producing less than it had a 
decade ago. Moreover, there has been a shift in world 
production capacity in favor of the United States; a shift 
which is at the root of the present dollar shortage. 

Increased production outside the United States and a 
more balanced relationship between the exports and 
imports of the United States are ways in which 
this shortage can be eliminated. Production increases 
outside the United States depend on the breaking of 
food, fuel, steel, and transport bottlenecks. 

Inflationary pressures can generally be fought with ap- 
propriate monetary. and fiscal mcasures, the Economic 
Report had stated. In some countries, however, inflation 
has gone too far to be checked by these measures alone. 
It might prove necessary, the Report concluded, to re- 
sort to direct control of investment and to the rationing 
of essential consumer goods. 

For some time to come, Mr. Owen said, economic re- 
covery will depend on a better distribution of food and 
to some extent on foreign financing and foreign goods. 
International and concerted national action will be re- 
quired if the needed goods are to be made available. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Owen said that since the factors now support- 
ing high levels of employment and economic activity in 
some parts of the world might be temporary, it is im- 
portant to consider national and international action to 
ensure the maintenance of full employment. 


Reactions of Council Members 

The reaction of the Council members to the Secretari- 
at’s Report was favorable, and the Secretariat was com- 
mended for its work. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Owen’s state- 
ment, seventeen of the Council’s members spoke. Many 
of them confined their comments to aspects of the 
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Report which they thought should be improved. Others 
described the world economic situation as they saw it. 
Poland spoke on the assumption that the Marshall Plan 
was calculated to split Europe, where as the United 
Kingdom and the United States contended that the 
European Recovery Program was not necessarily con- 
fined to Western Europe. The Soviet Union questioned 
the economic motives of the United States and other 
capitalist countries. Latin American countries empha- 
sized the urgency of their regional needs, and several 
states were concerned with the German economic prob- 
lem. While many representatives agreed with the Sec- 
retariat that 1947 was a year of “frustrated hopes,” the 
U.S.S.R. pointed out that 1947 had been for the Soviet 
Union a year of economic and social growth, and the 
United States and Chile stressed the progress made last 
year toward economic rehabilitation. 


Among those who supported the Secretariat’s state- 
ment that 1947 had been a year of frustrated hope was 
Dr. Oscar Lange, of Poland, who pointed out that the 
bottlenecks to recovery have not been broken. 


Geographically, Dr. Lange pointed out, materials basic 
to recovery are unequally distributed. War, he said, 
had accentuated the uneven geographic distribution of 
materials essential to recovery. This disbalance could 
be rectified fairly quickly if the world’s economic re- 
sources were used to develop production of “basic 
bottleneck commodities” where conditions are most 
favorable. As an example, he cited steel, which France 
could produce if she had the coal, and which Poland 
could produce if she had the rolling mills. He sug- 
gested that the surplus stock of machine tools in Germany 
should be transferred to other countries, and that fer- 
tilizers should be allocated to countries which before 
the war were food exporters. 


Instead, Dr. Lange, said, there has been a policy of 
concentrating all development plans on one part of Eu- 
rope and imposing a credit blockade on another part. 
He cited per capita figures of financial assistance in 1947 
to illustrate this: $149.5 for the United Kingdom, $114.4 
for Greece, $78.1 for France, $37.3 for Czechoslovakia, 
$33.8 for Yugoslavia, $32.5 for Poland. As a result, 
instead of developing European coal production in coun- 
tries like Poland, Western Europe is made to depend on 
imports from the United States. Food also is imported 
from the Western Hemisphere. The concentrated pres- 
sure of demand on the Western Hemisphere has led to 
inflationary tendencies. 


Economic policy in Western Germany, the Polish rep- 
resentative said, is another instance of disregard for 
economic logic. The Potsdam Agreement had specified 
that priority should be given to reconstructing European 
countries devastated by the Germans: a principle which 
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was not only just but which would have compensated 
for the uneven economic development of prewar Europe. 

The policy of splitting Europe economically, Dr. 
Lange said, results from political considerations and not 
economic logic. It is intended to create a new balance 
of political power, and is doomed to failure because the 
industrial products and export surplus of Western Eu- 
rope will find no market in Eastern Europe, and because 
the policy of economic discrimination against the East 
is ineffective. In support of this, Dr. Lange cited the 
index of Polish industrial production to show vast in- 
creases in exports, and the approach to a sound balance 
of foreign trdde. In 1945, 93.4 per cent of her exports 
went to the U.S.S.R.; two years later, this had fallen to 
44 per cent. Imports from the U.S.S.R. had fallen from 
91 per cent to 27 per cent in the same period. 


Eastern Europe’s Economy 


The drive for economic modernization in Eastern 
Europe has required heavy investment, Dr. Lange said. 
In 1947 and 1948, about 20 per cent of Poland’s national 
income is to go into investment. Efforts to get credits 
from the Western Hemisphere have not succeeded, and 
Poland has received substantial short-term commodity 
credits in Europe and, in addition, investment credits 
from the U.S.S.R. 

The changing economic picture in Eastern Europe was 
described by Professor A. A. Arutiunian, of the Soviet 
Union, who gave an account of the program in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary for industrial nationalization, agra- 
rian reform, and economic planning. 

Eastern Europe had suffered far worse destruction 
than the West, but by.the end of 1946, practically every 
industrial enterprise in Yugoslavia had been transferred 
to the state or to co-operatives. In Poland, 94 per cent 
of industrial production was state-controlled; in Czecho- 
slovakia, 75 per cent; in Hungary, more than 60 per 
cent. In Rumania, 25 per cent of the ferrous industry, 
and 40 per cent of the lumber industry, was state- 
controlled. 

Such nationalization ended ioreign exploitation of 
Eastern Europe, and paved the way for planned econo- 
mies. He cited figures to show that the plans for re- 
habilitation in several Eastern European countries are 
being realized. These countries, he said, have been much 
more successful at reconstruction than the nations of 
Western Europe, despite the latter’s industrial plants, co- 
lonial resources, and credits from the United States. 

Professor Arutiunian also discussed the characteristics 
of the capitalist economy in the postwar world, chief 
among them being instability and the difference in the 
economy of the various countries. In the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, and others, production has 
notably increased; in other capitalist countries, it is still 
below the prewar level. 

Discussing inflation as a characteristic of capitalist 
economy, he pointed out that in France, Italy, Greece, 
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and China it has reached tremendous proportions, dis- 
organizing the economy and reacting unfavorably on the 
workers’ standard of living. Because of the volume of 
its postwar export trade, inflation in the United States 
has adversely affected the international situation for the 
past two years. The armaments race now in progress 
is one cause of inflation and the cost of these programs, 
he said, falls on the workers. — 

Professor Arutiunian also cited unemployment as a 
characteristic of capitalist economies, quoting figures 
to show that it persists even in the United States in 
these days of increased production. 

Professor Arutiunian declared that it was incorrect to 
say, as the Secretariat did in its Economic Report, that 
declines in production, employment, and income in the 
United States may have “devastating deflationary effects 
on the economies of other parts of the world,” because 
there exists a group of countries whose course of eco- 
nomic development is independent. 

The economic policy of the United States, he con- 
tinued, is directed at the expense of the national interest 
of the importing countries by the desire of the United 
States to export goods and capital. 

In addition to describing the changing picture in 
Eastern Europe, and the situation in capitalist countries, 
Professor Arutiunian gave a detailed account of the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation program of the U.S.S.R. (see page 
230). 


United Kingdom Comments 


Commenting on the Soviet account of its own rehabili- 
tation, Christopher Mayhew (UnitEp Kincpom) de 
clared that there is no reliable means of judging the eco- 
nomic situation of the U.S.S.R. since no figures are 
available. Those given by Professor Arutiunian, he said, 
were almost exclusively percentages, and not absolute; 
they were a means of propaganda. 

There has been an inflationary movement in the 
Soviet Union, but Professor Arutiunian had given no 
figure to show the real wage of the Soviet worker in 
terms of purchasing power. 

The term “unemployment” should be defined, Mr. 
Mayhew said, pointing out that millions of workers in 
the Soviet Union are moved from one industry to an- 
other every year. In: compiling its unemployment sta- 
tistics, the United Kingdom Government considers a 
worker unemployed while he is making a change from 
one job to another. 

Nothing is known of the economic relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern European countries, Mr. May- 
hew said. The standard of living of workers and peasants 
may have possibly fallen as low as that of the U.S.S.R. 
as a result of Soviet penetration of that area. 

Answering a Soviet criticism that his Government has 
not carried out the nationalization plans promised by 
the Labour Party, Mr. Mayhew said that all points of 
the program have been implemented, with the exception 
of the nationalization of the steel works, now in progress. 
Thus, the Bank of England, transport, commercial avia- 
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tion, coal, telecommunications, and electricity and gas 
have all been nationalized. 

Mr. Mayhew characterized as grotesque the Soviet 
charge that the United Kingdom is rearming in order 
to avoid unemployment. 


Britain’s Policy Described 


Mr. Mayhew discussed the lack of balance in for- 
eign trade between the United States and the rest of 
the world. Many countries have suffered a substantial 
loss of gold and other reserves, and they had been able 
to provide agajnst the resulting disbalance mainly 
through the massive financial assistance of the United 
States. He emphasized the importance of reducing this 
disbalance, and of eliminating it by expansion in pro- 
ductivity and exports. 

Britain has partly solved her inflation problem by ra- 
tioning food and clothing, by price control, by stabilizing 
the cost of living with subsidies financed by taxation, 
and by maintaining reasonable wage levels. Her balance- 
of-payments problem is partly due to the severe increase 
in the price of her imports. 

To meet her balance-of-payments deficiencies, the 
United Kingdom has borrowed heavily, but has spared 
no effort to cover her expenditure. Thus, by the end of 
1947, the volume of exports was 120 per cent of pre- 
war. Her export target for the current year is 160 per 
cent. She has tried to develop sources of supply in 
areas where payment is relatively easy, and has con- 
centrated her export drive on hard currency markets. 
The maintenance of her economy therefore depends 
greatly on the dollar earning power of other countries. 
The moral of this is that prosperity like peace is indivis- 
ible. 

Europe, Mr. Mayhew agreed, should be considered as 
an economic unit, and that is why the United Kingdom 
has concluded trade agreements with several Eastern 
European countries. He also agreed that assistance in 
the form of investments should be based on the produc- 
tivity of the recipient country. 

As for Germany, Mr. Mayhew said that it is not a 
question of giving Germany priority over better qualified 
claimants. The danger is that if Germany were left in 
chaos it would compromise Europe’s rehabilitation. 


Australia’s Position 


International discussion, said N. J. O. Makin (Aus- 
TRALIA), tends to concentrate on export surpluses. But 
recovery cannot be measured in export surpluses alone. 
Gross exports, too, measure recovery of production and 
the degree of mutual aid through exchange of goods. 

Mr. Makin said that Australia rations food and petrol 
and controls dollar imports. Her acreage under wheat 
has increased and food production is being raised 
through developmental and irrigational works. Yet Aus- 
tralia also needs restoration of convertible currencies 
because her income is derived from raw materials and 
foodstuffs. 

Mr. Makin agreed with the International Bank that 
the problem of restoring the world’s economy is now 
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more acute than at the time of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. For this reason, he thought, governments 
should now review their economic policies. The fact 
that they are adjusting their economies to a plan of 
broad international development should make this 


easier. 


Netherlands Statement 

One point made by the Netherlands representative, 
Professor H. C. J. Gelissen, concerned the position of 
small countries such as his which has few natural re- 
sources and must adapt herself to neighboring economies. 
The Netherlands customs union with Belgium and 
Luxembourg would bring together into one economic 
unit 20 million people. He noted the plans for a customs 
union between France and Italy, and the discussions of 
a European union. 

Commenting on the position of the United States, 
Professor Gelissen noted that the world economy is 
dependent on the economic life of one country, and more 
than ever before the domestic policy of the United States 
is influencing world affairs. Professor Gelissen believed 
that it will not be possible for countries receiving aid 
from the United States to earn their dollars by exports 
to the United States. Further, the United States does 
not need to import foreign goods as long as she is her- 
self the first industrial power in the world. 

This being so, he thought that the rehabilitation of 


‘Europe must not be regarded in terms of restoring bal- 


ances of payment with the United States, but rather in 
terms of a general recovery of world trade, in which 
triangular settlements of accounts would be possible. 

Speaking on the German problem, Professor Gelissen 
pointed out that the Netherlands economy suffered more 
at Germany’s hands than any other Western European 
country. Poland today possesses the only great industrial 
area in Europe which did not suffer major damage in 
the war. The Netherlands now has no German resources, 
and has even lost her income from Germany and her in- 
vestments in that country. 

Germany should not be favored more than her victims. 
but aid was essential to rehabilitate Europe. It would 
be irresponsible for the Council to propose shifting the 
centre of economic power from Germany to other coun- 
tries without showing how to deal with a population of 
sixty million. 


“Distortions” in World Economy 

One of the points made by the French representative, . 
Pierre Mendes-France, concerned what he called the 
“distortions” in the world economy. As an example, he 
cited the fact that the recent 10 per cent increase in the 
world’s population is unevenly distributed among coun- 
tries. Another “distortion” is to be found in figures for 
industrial production, which, while high, mainly repre- 
sent goods destined for reconstruction, and not for con- 
sumption. He noted that efforts to increase the purchas- 
ing power of low-income groups has led to inflation of 
food prices, since food is the first requirement of under- 
privileged classes. 

Other distortions Mr. Mendes-France noted in the 
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present economic picture are the situation of the United 
Kingdom, now a debtor country living at an austerity 
level, and of the United States, once a debtor country 
with high tariff walls but now a creditor country. Com- 
menting on the universal dollar shortage, he noted one 
curious economic effect in France, which is today ex- 
porting motor cars to the United States, although the 
steel used for them could have been used better to make 
tractors. 

Mr. Mendes-France disagreed with Dr. Lange’s argu- 
ment that the United States has discriminated between 
Western and Eastern Europe. He defended the Marshall 
Plan as a co-ordinated program for European recovery 
which some nations refused to accept. Before Europe 
can be reconstructed, he said, the mistrust of this plan 
must be removed. 

Speaking of France’s industrial problems, Mr. Mendes- 
France said that France’s steel industry must be restored 
before Germany industry is restored. He described the 
French losses of productive manpower and the steps 
France has taken toward recovery. France realizes that 
she must live mainly on her own resources, but she must 
export in order to make up for the loss of foreign rev- 
enues. She could not, however, solve all her problems 
alone; for example, she has always imported coal. 

Mr. Mendes-France condemned a movement of capital 
investment in Germany, conducted in the name of free 
enterprise. This, he thought, would inevitably bring 
with it a defence of Germany and the German point of 
view. 

Germany, he thought, must be set on her feet again, 


so that she could pay reparations and have an adequate 
standard of living (but not higher than that of France). 
But the old economy must not be reconstructed. Reduc- 
tion of the German industrial potential was not only an 
act of justice, Mr. Mendes-France declared, but an eco- 
nomic necessity. This would require the transfer of cer- 
tain industrial functions to other countries. 


Progress Toward Recovery Stressed 


The United States representative, Willard L. Thorp, 
took issue with the statement that 1947 had been a year 
of frustrated hopes. Substantial progress had been made. 
Many. governments had taken action to solve their dif- 
ficulties, and international agencies had done increasingly 
effective work. 

The change in the economic picture which Mr. Thorp 
saw was one from a prewar policy of solving economic 
problems unilaterally and the present situation in which 
domestic and international policy have become closely 
inter-related in a common effort to raise the generally 
low economic level of the world. 

Referring to the Polish representative’s remarks, Mr. 
Thorp said that United States investments are aimed at 
preventing economic retrogression. As for the economic 
policy in Western Germany, of which Dr. Lange had 
complained, it is technically correct to say that the 1936 
level of production had been set as a ceiling. But when 
the population increases in the Western Zones are taken 
into account, the 1936 level of per capita production 
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would actually be twenty per cent below the 1936 mark. 

Mr. Thorp thought that the Economic Report had 
placed undue emphasis on food prices as a cause of in- 
flation. Unstable currencies, he said, encourage hoard- 
ing by farmers. The effect of exports on inflation is not 
as great as the Report implies, since in the United States 
the taxation policy is geared to the export policy in such 
a way that the effect of the latter is minimized. 


Lebanese Statement 


Too much emphasis is being placed today on the ef- 
fects of war, said Albert Badre (LeBanon). In fact 
the world is reaping the result of seeds sown decades 
before the war. Planned economics are now tending to 
replace the old price mechanisms and free world markets. 
The Economic and Social Council is thus faced with the 
dilemma of fostering all-embracing plans at an interna- 
tional level, when the economic set-up has grown strongly 
nationalistic. 

Another dilemma, Mr. Badre said, lies in the char- 
acter of planning, which, to be successful, must be uni- 
versal. But the Council has no power to implement its 
recommendations and, even if these were acceptable to 
Member countries, many of them are not technically 
prepared to carry out the policies. Planning requires a 
high degree of efficiency in national economic organiza- 
tion, and an informed and responsive population. 

Yet another dilemma lies in lack of agreement between 
nations on the social objectives of economic planning. 
The five over-all objectives—freedom, maximum na- 
tional production, price stability, security, and equality 
—cannot be achieved simultaneously. There is a wide 
difference of opinion among Member countries as to the 
relative value of each. It is important, therefore, to make 
an attempt to reach maximum agreement among the 
Member nations on the order, of importance of these ob- 
jectives. Mr. Badre urged the Council to set up ma- 
chinery to deal with these basic dilemmas; otherwise it 
would be missing a unique opportunity to carry out its 
permanent responsibility. 


Under-Developed Countries 


Some 65 per cent of the world’s population lives in 
under-industrialized countries—the “economically low- 
pressure areas,” Dr. P. C. Chang (CuiNnA) reminded 
the Council. Development of these areas would not only 
permit higher standards of living in these regions, but 
would also give a clue to the solution of the problem of 
stability and full employment in industrialized coun- 
tries. Dr. Chang criticized the Report because he felt 
that it gave a vague and insufficient account of the eco- 
nomically under-developed regions. 

The four Latin American representatives on the Coun- 
cil all stressed the plans and progress of economic de- 
velopment in their region. The Brazilian representative, 
Joao Carlos Muniz, spoke of the significance to Latin 
America of the Marshall Plan and the ultimate effect that 
it will have on countries outside Europe. To Latin 
America, it would mean that European countries could 
pay for their purchases in dollars, but this will not solve 
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Latin America’s problems completely, he said, and some 
forms of direct assistance will be necessary. 

It is to be feared, the Brazilian representative stated, 
that if the Marshall Plan is based on Europe’s prewar 
position in world trade, it might tend to reintroduce the 
colonial approach to Latin America’s economy without 
taking into account the considerable changes brought 
about by industrialization of Latin America and Asia. 
Latin America expects to increase its volume of pur- 


chase from Europe, but the nature of its imports will 
change. 

The Council concluded its discussion of world eco- 
nomic conditions and trends by noting the Secretariat’s 
Report, asking the Secretary-General to note the com- 
ments of its members on the form and substance, and 
drawing the attention of Member states and interested 
agencies to the Report itself, and to its own general de- 
bate. 


Soviet Five Year Plan Described 


Council Hears Account of Progress in Reconstruction 


A REPORT on postwar economic developments in the 

U.S.S.R. was given to the Economic and Social 
Council by the Soviet representative, Professor A. A. 
Arutiunian. Speaking on February 24, Professor Arutiu- 
nian said that recent Secretariat surveys of the world eco- 
nomic position were important contributions to study 
but they did not describe the position in the U.S.S.R. He 
therefore summarized the major trends of postwar econ- 
omy in his country. This statement was made in the 
course of the Council’s debate on world economic con- 
ditions and trends (see page 226). 


The Soviet Five Year Pian 


In March 1946, the U.S.S.R. proclaimed a five-year 
plan, the chief characteristics of which were: 

e Priority of rehabilitation and further development of 
heavy industry and railways; 

e Improvements in living standards through increased 
output of agricultural and consumer goods. 

By 1950, according to tlie plan, Soviet industrial pro- 
duction should surpass the 1940 level by 48 per cent; 
5,900 industrial enterprises should be built in war-dev- 
astated regions, and agricultural production should be 
27-per-cent higher. It was calculated that the national 
income would rise by 30 per cent above the prewar level. 

The Soviet representative gave statistics to show how 
far the plan is being realized. Average production for the 
first two years of the plan was 100 per cent of the prewar 
level. The rate of production last year accelerated from 
12 per cent in the first quarter over the same period in 
1946 to 30 per cent in the last, and over-all production 
for 1947 was 22 per cent higher than in 1946.. He also 
cited great increases in textile production and in light 
industry to refute the rumor that the plan did not suf- 
ficiently emphasize the production of consumer goods. 

e@ CapitaL InvesTMENT. Professor Arutiunian then gave 
the Council statistics to show striking increases in capital 
investment (10 per cent more in 1947 than the preceding 
year), citing specifically coal (9 per cent), electric power 
(4'per cent), light and food industries (30 per cent), and 
transport (8 per cent). In devastated areas, the Soviet 
Union spent 17.5 billion rubles in 1946, and 18 billion 
in 1947 (exclusive of capital advanced by local authori- 
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ties). Production in these areas in 1946 was 28 per cent 
above the preceding year, and in 1947 was 33 per cent 
above 1946. 

e Basic InpustRIAL Propuction. Basic industries also 
showed great increases in production in 1947 over the 
preceding year: iron ore (30 per cent greater) ; coal (35 
per cent) ; steel (19 per cent) ; electrical power (35 per 
cent) ; cement (48 per cent) ; and sugar (123 per cent). 
e@ AGRICULTURAL PRopuctTion. The gross output of ag- 
ricultural production in 1947 was 32 per cent higher than 
in 1946. The percentage increases were: grains (58 per 
cent); cotton (21 per cent); potatoes (30 per cent) ; 
sugar beets (190 per cent) ; sunflower (79 per cent) ; flax 
fibre (29 per cent) ; and hemp (78 per cent). The har- 
vest of grain crops last year had reached the prewar level. 
e@ Transport. Daily car-loadings in 1947 were up 10 
per cent over the preceding year. Freight turnover in 
river transport was up 23 per cent, and sea transport 
was 15 per cent higher than in 1946, 


e THe Monetary Rerorm. As a result of war expen- 
diture and occupation currency, monetary circulation in- 
creased by 240 per cent during the war. Last December, 
a monetary reform was undertaken and rationing abol- 
ished on the basis of a considerable reduction in con- 
trolled prices, with resulting benefits to the Soviet peo- 
ples. 

e@ EMPLOYMENT AND Waces. Postwar reconversion and 
demobilization had caused no unemployment, Professor 
Arutiunian said. In 1946, the number of workers in- 
creased by three million, and the following year by an- 
other 1,200,000. Steps were taken to increase the number 
of skilled workers. During 1946 and 1947, 1,172,000 
workers were trained, and this figure excludes the 2,200,- 
000 trained by individual and group apprenticeships and 
study courses. 

Over-all wages in 1947 were 23 per cent higher than 
in the preceding year. 

A large part of the state’s funds are devoted to social 
and cultural purposes—in 1936, Professor Arutiunian 
said, this accounted for one third of the budget. Benefits 
accruing to the workers as a result of the large sums spent 
by the state for cultural, educational, and scientific pur- 
poses brought about an increase of 38 per cent in the 
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monetary wages of workers. The number of students has 
shown an uninterrupted growth in the U.S.S.R., with an 
expected attendance of 33.2 millions in secondary schools 
in 1948. Attendance in higher educational institutions, 
greater than in the prewar period, has reached 720,000 
this year. 

e@ Livine Conpitions. Retail trade was 17 per cent high- 
er in 1947 than in the previous year (in comparable 
prices). Anticipating the removal of rationing, 55,000 
stores were opened last year. At the same time, 15 million 
square metres of space were devoted to state housing 
projects, and an additional four million were covered by 
privately-built projects. In formerly occupied areas, five 
million square metres were covered by new housing proj- 
ects, and in addition 370,000 new dwellings were built in 
rural districts. 

e@ OsstacLes TO Recovery. Professor Arutiunian 
pointed out that the Germans had occupied a territory 
which before the war had yielded one third of the nation’s 
industry and 47 per cent of its agricultural produce. The 
damage to this area amounted to 128 billion dollars. War 
expenditure called for another 357 billions. The Soviet 
Union was faced with a drought not equalled in severity 
for fifty years. 


Despite these misfortunes, Professor Arutiunian said, 
and despite the fact that the United Kingdom and the 
United States had violated the Yalta Agreement’s repara- 
tions provisions, rehabilitation has been proceeding suc- 
cessfully. 


e@ Foreicn Trape. Several capitalistic countries, the So- 
viet representative declared, were placing obstacles in the 
path of establishing normal trade relations with the 
U.S.S.R. The success of postwar reconstruction was in 
the nature of its socialist economy. On the basis of so- 
cialist planning and with mass support, reconstruction 
and the raising of consumption had achieved great suc- 
cess and the country did not experience an economic 
crisis. 


Professor Arutiunian stated that while the U.S.S.R. 
has no aggressive intentions in regard to foreign markets, 
it does not refuse to participate in international trade. It 
recognizes the existence of two economic systems, believes 
that mutual trade is beneficial to both, and has already 
entered into various mutually advantageous trade agree- 
ments. Recognizing the principle of national sovereignty, 
the U.S.S.R. favors economic collaboration on the basis 
of mutual respect. 


Council Urges Co-ordinated Action on Food Crisis 
Calls for Study of Bottlenecks in Production 


HE GAP between food imports required by deficit 

countries and available surpluses is now too great 
to be bridged in 1948. The present acute stage of the 
world food crisis will not be remedied by good crops 
this year. And, even after the present stage is over, food 
supplies will continue to be inadequate. This was the 
picture of world food prospects drawn by F. L. Mac- 
Dougall, Counsellor of FAO, when he addressed the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on February 16. 

Population shows an upward trend, Mr. MacDougall 
continued, owing to such factors as better policies of 
social security and full employment and the more equit- 
able distribution of food supplies. Countries which are 
normally high consumers of animal foods, expensive to 
produce, will in the next ten years have a greatly in- 
creased number of children. 

After the First World War, Mr. MacDougall said, 
there was a large-scale increase in acres cultivated. This 
has not happened now. Crop yields have been better 
but this is due to a series of extremely favorable seasons. 
The cultivated area of the world can be expanded by 
irrigation and other forms of development, he said, but 
this requires considerable capital expenditure. 


FAO’s Activities 


What is FAO doing in this situation? Its three main 
activities are: economic intelligence, technical assistance, 
and the promotion of commodity arrangements. Mr. 
MacDougall said that FAO is keenly aware that about 
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nine tenths of the world’s food is consumed in the coun- 
trices which produce it, and that, therefore, if the hungry 
countries are to be fed, national production must in- 
crease. However, the importance of the remaining tenth 
in international trade should not be underestimated. FAO 
believes that commodity arrangements should give farm- 
ers the assurance that there will be stable markets for 
their increased production. 

FAO’s purpose in drawing the matter to the Council’s 
attention was to secure co-ordinated action by govern- 
ments and by intergovernmental agencies. For example, 
Mr. MacDougall said, FAO’s mission to Poland last year 
had drawn attention to that country’s need for nitro- 
genous fertilizers. The Economic and Social Council 
could recommend to its Economic Commission for Europe 
and to Member countries increased allocations of coal 
for the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers. Long-term 
arrangements could also be made between countries pro- 
ducing phosphates and potash and those in need of these 
fertilizers. As another example, Mr. MacDougall quoted 
the position of European farmers with old farm ma- 
chinery made in Germany. One or two factories equipped 
to make spare parts would put many of these machines 
back into active use. Another problem, for example, is 
to make “incentive goods” available to the farmers of 
Southeast Asia so that they may be encouraged to pro- 
duce more for export. On such problems, Mr. MacDougall 
said, the Council might wish to act through its regional 
commissions. 

In placing this situation before the Council, FAO’s 
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annual conference, held last September, hoped that the 
Economic and Social Council would draw attention to 
bottlenecks impeding food production. It hoped that 
the Council would decide to call for the highest priority 
to increased food production in reconstruction and de- 
velopment programs. It suggested that wide-scale and 
general industrial development should be secondary to 
specific plans for increasing food production. 


Council’s Reactions 


In the Council’s general discussion following the FAO 
statement, many speakers agreed on the cause of the 
crisis and the multiplicity of the problems requiring so- 
lution. The French, United Kingdom, and United States 
representatives regretted that the FAO report to the 
Council, though valuable as an analysis, did not contain 
more specific recommendations. 


Jacek Rudzynski (PoLanp) felt that FAO has done 
all it could do by itself. He declared that it is now time 
to take action to co-ordinate the activities of other 
agencies with those of FAO. Commenting on the recom- 
mendation on nitrogen made by the FAO Mission to 
Poland, Mr. Rudzynski said that the International Emer- 
gency Food Council had decided that such an allocation 
was not possible in the 1947-48 period. He cited this as 
proof of the lack of co-operation among international 
organizations. 


The Soviet representative recalled the Assembly’s 
recommendation on equitable food distribution, regard- 
less of political considerations. This recommendation 
has not been implemented, he said; instead, there has 
been an artificial increase in food prices, fostered by 
speculators. The recommendation to supply agricultural 


machinery and spare parts to food-producing countries 
had also not been followed. 

The question was referred after general discussion to 
the Council’s Economic Committee. A draft resolution 
was reported back to the Council on March 2, and 
adopted, 13-0 with 4 abstentions (the Netherlands, Po- 
land, the Byelorussian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.). In 
both the Committee and the Council, the Soviet repre- 
sentative submitted an amendment which stated that 
certain states had failed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly in its 1946 resolution. 
This amendment was defeated both times. 


As passed by the Council, the resolution calls for co- 
ordinated action to meet the continuing world food crisis. 
To Member states, the Council recommends serious con- 
sideration of the shortage, proposing that they take 
measures individually and with FAO and other agencies 
to help solve the problem. The Council invites the spe- 
cialized agencies and the regional economic commissions 
in consultation with FAO, to study measures to increase 
food production by eliminating supply shortages (such as 
oil, coal, steel, electricity, and chemicals) which affect 
the production of fertilizers, agricultural machinery, and 
transport availability. FAO is to report to the Council 
next July on the extent of this co-ordination, and, after 
its annual conference this year, to report on what action 
Member states and the various international organiza- 
tions have taken to alleviate the crisis. 


The resolution also recalls the General Assembly’s 
recommendations to Member states in 1946 on what they 
should do to alleviate the world food shortage. Those 
recommendations primarily concerned the distribution 
and allocation of scarce foodstuffs and of products neces- 
sary for increased food production. 


Economic Commission for Latin America Established 


An economic commission for Central and South Amer- 
ica and for the Caribbean area was established by the 
Economic and Social Council on February 25. The 
results of six months of study, this Commission now 
takes its place with the Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East as a United Na- 
tions agency concerned with essentially regional economic 
problems. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America will 
promote action to solve Latin America’s short-range 
economic problems resulting from its war effort. It will 
also be concerned with raising the level of economic 
activity in the area, and with promoting economic rela- 
tions not only within Latin America but also with coun- 
tries in other regions. An important part of the Com- 
mission’s work will be the studies it makes, and the 
economic, technological, and statistical information it 
collects and disseminates. 
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All Members of the United Nations in North, Central, 
and South America and in the Caribbean are members 
of this Commission, and France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom as well. Territories not responsible 
for their foreign relations are eligible for associate mem- 
bership. The first session of the Commission, tentatively 
scheduled for April, is to be held in Santiago, Chile, 
the Commission’s permanent headquarters. 

The resolution establishing the Commission was adopt- 
ed without a dissenting vote. Four members (the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Canada, Poland, and the U.S.S.R.) ab- 
stained. Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE), proponent of 
the measure, observed that the Commission would have 
a wide field of action in a part of the world where there 
was already a long tradition of international co-operation, 
almost perfectly expressed in the inter-American system. 
The Commission would also be working in an area where 
political differences would be unlikely to cause harm. 
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_ SECURITY COUNCIL’s attention was turned to the 

small state of Junagadh on February 18, when 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan, outlined his Government’s case against India. The 
State of Junagadh, Sir Mohammed explained, has an 
area of roughly 4,000 square miles and a population of 
about three quarters of a million, of which 80 per cent 
is non-Muslim and 20 per cent Muslim. The Ruler is a 
Muslim. On the landward side, Junagadh is not con- 
tiguous to any part of Pakistan, but it has a seaboard of 
its own and is, by sea, about 300 miles from Karachi, 
capital of Pakistan. 

In September 1947, the Ruler of the State expressed 
his wish to accede to Pakistan. The Government of India 
immediately protested on the ground that the choice of 
accession must be made with due regard to a State’s 
geographical contiguity. Moreover, it said that within 


Junagadh there was considerable territory forming part. 


of States which had acceded to India, and likewise there 
were pockets of Junagadh territory within States which 
had acceded to India. 


People to Decide 


India said it was willing to abide by a verdict of the 
people regarding accession, ascertained under joint su- 
pervision of the Dominion of India and Junagadh. How- 
ever. if the Ruler was not prepared to submit the issue 
to a referendum, or if Pakistan accepted the accession, 
India would not acquiesce. 

Accession did take place on September 15, where- 
upon India took various steps to make life impossible for 
the people of Junagadh generally, Sir Zafrullah said. 
Junagadh complained that its supplies were being cut 
off and its communications were being threatened on all 
sides. Under the standstill agreement between India and 
Pakistan, operation of the communications should have 
been handed over to Pakistan, Sir Zafruliah said, but 
India deciined to do so on the ground that this would 
prejudge the whole issue of the validity of the accession. 
Junagadh appealed to Pakistan to send armed assistance 
and to protest to India in order to forestall invasion. 
Pakistan subsequently queried India regarding reports 
of large troop concentrations along the borders of Juna- 
gadh and other States, which India denied. Pakistan 
also declared that any encroachment on Junagadh 
sovereignty or its territory would amount to a hostile act. 

India, in turn, charged that large-scale military pre- 
parations were under way in Junagadh and that arms 
and ammunition were being supplied to the Muslim 
population, an allegation which Sir Zafrullah said was 
utterly without foundation. India said that she had 
sent a small force of troops to its own areas as a counter- 
measure. It took the attitude that acceptance of acces- 
sion by Pakistan was an encroachment on Indian sov- 
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Dispute On Junagadh Heard By Security Council 


Pakistan and India 





State Their Cases 


ereignty and territory, inconsistent with friendly rela- 
tions, and a violation of the agreed partition principles, 
a stand which Pakistan rejected. 

Meanwhile, a so-called provisional Government of 
Junagadh was established within the Indian Dominion, 
an act which Pakistan regarded as unfriendly. Later 
this Government took possession of Junagadh property 
at Rajkot and proclaimed its intention of taking over 
the Government of Junagadh. India disclaimed giving 
it any encouragement. 

With communications and supplies cut off by India, 
there was, by October 2, a state of panic inside Juna- 
gadh. Further complications developed when India com- 
plained that Junagadh troops had proceeded to enter 
Mangrol, a chieftanship feudatory to Junagadh, and 
Babriawad, a “talukdar” or feudatory estate owned by 
a landholder. India contended that both had acceded to 
India and that Junagadh troops had committed acts of 
aggression. Pakistan, on the other hand, disputed the 
accession of Mangrol and Babriawad on the ground that, 
being feudatory, they had no standing for acceding or 
not acceding to either Dominion. 

Pakistan was prepared to ask Junagadh to withdraw 
its troops from Babriawad and not to send any troops to 
Mangrol on two conditions: that India or any State that 
had acceded to it would not send troops into Junagadh, 
Mangrol, Babriawad, and similar talukas, and where 
such troops had been sent, they would withdraw them 
simultaneously with the withdrawal of Junagadh forces; 
that the question of whether Mangrol and Babriawad 
are free to accede to either Dominion, notwithstanding 
Junagadh’s claim to suzerainty over them, would be 
referred for an independent legal opinion to counsel to 
be agreed on by the two Dominions. 


Panic Reported 


On October 21, Pakistan stated that movements of 
Indian troops in Junagadh territory over Junagadh rail- 
ways were causing panic. While Pakistan had asked 
Junagadh to withdraw its forces from Babriawad— 
none were in Mangrol—India not only had not evacuated 
its troops from Sardargarh and Bantwa, but had sent 
troops to occupy Manavadar—which had acceded to 
Pakistan—taken over the administration, and placed the 
Chief in custody. Pakistan considered a peaceful settle- 
ment impossible until India gave up its aggressive at- 
titude. 

Meanwhile raids on Junagadh villages by Indian and 
“provisional Government” forces were reported by the 
Junagadh Prime Minister, who cabled to Pakistan that 
the State might be overrun at any moment. 

‘By November 2, Mangrol and Babriawad had been 
occupied, Junagadh encircled, and some of its outlying 
villages occupied; Pakistan protested again. 
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Then, threatened by a provisional Government force of 
20,000 and an ultimatum to surrender peacefully, the 
Prime Minister of Junagadh asked the Regional Com- 
missioner of the Dominion of India at Rajkot for im- 
mediate assistance to keep law and order and to avoid 
bloodshed, “without prejudice to an honorable settle- 
ment of the issues involved.” 

Thereupon Indian armed forces marched into and 
occupied the state—on November 8 or 9—and they have 
been in possession ever since, Sir Zafrullah told the 
Council. 

Pakistan’s stand was that, since Junagadh had duly 
acceded to Pakistan, neither the Prime Minister nor the 
Ruler himself could negotiate any settlement, either 
temporarily or permanently, with India. India’s right 
to enter Junagadh was therefore challenged as a viola- 
tion of Pakistan territory and a breach of international 
law. The only conditions under which Pakistan could 
join in discussions of the question with India would be 
immediate withdrawal of Indian troops, reinstatement of 
the administration, and restoration of normal conditions 
in and around Junagadh, including the stopping of 
activities of the so-called provisional Government. 

At no time had Pakistan sent soldiers to Junagadh, 
and its advice to the State authorities had always been 
to exercise the greatest restraint. That there had been 
no war in Junagadh was the result entirely of the re- 
straint practised by Pakistan. 

Muslims of Junagadh had been ruthlessly plundered 
and looted, and many had been massacred and butchered 
by the forces of the Indian Union, Sir Zafrullah charged. 

What Pakistan wanted was: 

@ that India, of its own accord or through some request 
or recommendation or agency of the Security Council, 
should withdraw its forces from occupation of Junagadh 
and restore both the Ruler of Junagadh and the Ruler 
of Manavadar to their States so that normal administra- 
tion should be restored; 

e if then it was insisted that the wishes of the people 
of Junagadh should be ascertained by means of a pleb- 
iscite in the matter of accession, a free and unfettered 
plebiscite should be held; 

@ that such people in Junagadh as have suffered at the 
hands of the military forces of India or of their officials 
should be restored to their homes and their properties 
and compensated for the losses they have suffered. 


Question of Plebiscite 


In his first statement of the case and at the following 
meeting on February 26, Sir Mohammed referred to the 
plebiscite in Junagadh. He said that as soon as he had 
heard of the arrangements for holding a plebiscite he 
had, through the President of the Security Council, ask- 
ed the Indian delegation to suggest to India the post- 
ponement of the plebiscite since the matter was before 
the Security Council and since no free plebiscite could 
be held in present circumstances. India’s representatives 
hoped that this could be done and anticipated no dif- 
ficulty. But, since then, India had gone ahead and held 
the plebiscite. The Indian representative informed him, 
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Sir Mohammed said, that arrangements for the pleb- 
iscite had advanced so far that it was not convenient to 
stop. But, India added, if need arose, a second pleb- 
iscite could be held later on. Sir Zafrullah pointed out 
that the request for postponement was sent a fortnight 
before the event. Since the armed forces of India are 
in occupation, since the administration is controlled by 
India, and since a reign of terror was launched against 
Muslims since Indian troops came in, Pakistan could not 
regard this plebiscite as other than a farce. 
India’s Reply 

M. K. Vellodi, India’s representative, began his reply 
to Sir Mohammed with a reference to the plebiscite 
arrangements, for it had been announced as early as 
the first week of January and postponement was admin- 
istratively inconvenient. India decided therefore to hold 
the plebiscite. But the Government of Iadia gave the 
undertaking that, if circumstances required it, a fresh 
plebiscite under suitable auspices could be arranged. 

Mr. Vellodi then controverted the two bases of Pakis- 
tan’s charge: that Junagadh and Manavadar had law- 
fully acceded to it and that Mangrol and the oiher terri- 


@tories could not lawfully accede to India because they 


could not act independently of Junagadh. 

As to the accession, Mr. Vellodi stressed that none 
of these States are contiguous to Pakistan, which was 
300 miles away by sea. Junagadh and Manavadar lie 
in the middle of Kathiawar peninsula, surrounded by 
States which have all acceded to India and with which 
they have ties of race, religion, culture, and historical 
tradition. The Premier of Junagadh stated as long ago 
as April 11, 1947, that Junagadh would welcome the 
formation of a self-contained group of Kathiawar States 
—and such a union, despite Junagadh’s temporary de- 
fection, has now been formed. 

With the passing of the Indian Independence Act, 
Indian States were free to accede to either Dominion, 
but it had always been understood that in exercising 
this option the States would pay due regard to such mat- 
ters as geographical contiguity. Addressing the Chamber 
of Princes in July 1947, Lord Mountbatten pointed out 
that “there are certain geographical compulsions that 
cannot be evaded.” It was not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment of India in those days, i.e. on the eve of parti- 
tion, that States should be permitted to accede irrespec- 
tive of all relevant considerations. The so-called acces- 
sion of Junagadh must be regarded as deviating from 
this very clear understanding. 

Could Pakistan say truthfully, Mr. Vellodi asked, that 
the accession of Junagadh and Manavadar, situated many 
hundreds of miles away, having populations mostly non- 
Muslim and surrounded by States which had acceded to 
India, could be justified on moral, geographical, eco- 
nomic, cultural, or religious grounds? By all rules of 
common sense Junagadh, Manavadar, and the other 
Kathiawar states should have acceded to India. 

News that Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan came as 
a shock to the people of the State, and the provisional 
Government was merely their natural protest against the 
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arbitrary action taken by the Nawab (ruler) who, for 
all practical purposes was completely under the influence 
of a clique of advisers who were not themselves residents 
of Junagadh. 

When this provisional Government approached the 
Government of India for recognition, this was immediate- 
ly refused. 

In the face of public resentment against accession 
to Pakistan, the position of the Nawab was becoming 
precarious, and he fled to Karachi, leaving “a pretty 
empty treasury chest.” This only helped further to 
inflame popular feeling against the administration, and 
the Prime Minister soon followed, presumably accom- 
panied by all the other principal advisers. 

Lacking popular support, the administration soon 
collapsed, and the so-called economic blockade was no- 
thing more than the chaos resulting from the breakdown 
of the civil administration of Junagadh. 

From Karachi, where no doubt he was in very close 
touch with members of the Pakistan Government, the 
Prime Minister addressed a letter to the Regional Com- 
missioner of the States Ministry of the Government of 
India in Rajkot on November 8, 1947. In it he referred 
to a public meeting in Junagadh at which prominent 
residents had unanimously expressed the view that the 
administration should be given over to the Indian Union 
through the Regional Commissioner. The Prime Min- 
ister therefore requested the Government of India to 
assume responsibility for administering the State in 
order to save it from chaos. 

Although the State had acceded to Pakistan, the Gov- 
ernment of India was the only power in a position to 
render prompt and effective assistance in maintaining 
order. 

The Indian forces did not enter Junagadh territory 
until this request was received. They were actually led 
into the State by the senior member of the Nawab’s 
Executive Council and officer in charge of State forces. 


Not a Shot Fired 


The troops were not called on to fire a single shot, 
and they received such a universal welcome and such 
co-operation from the people that order was restored 
within a few hours. The impartiality and efficiency of 
the present administration had elicited the admiration 
of all classes in Junagadh. 

Investigation of the allegations that extensive damage 
had been caused to the life and property of Muslim in- 
habitants of Junagadh had shown that most of the re- 
ports were false and frivolous. 

Leading Muslims of the State telegraphed to Mahatma 
Gandhi shortly before his death that Muslims in Junagadh 
were perfectly safe, and that the administration had 
made sincere efforts to preserve law and order. Muslims 
in Manavadar State had also telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernment of India to the effect that Sir Zafrullah Khan’s 
recent statement to the Security Council was misleading, 
and that Muslims in that State are quite safe. 

As for the other States—Mangrol, Babriawad, Sardar- 
garh, and Bantwa—these had been attached to Junagadh 
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State under the 1943 scheme of the Government of India. 
But two days before partition, the Government of India 
announced that with partition the attachment scheme 
would automatically lapse. All these States had since 
acceded to India. Pakistan’s contention that they were 
dependencies of Junagadh was untenable. 

If Mangrol, as the representative of Pakistan had said, 
had subsequently retracted and acceded to Pakistan, this 
could only be attributed to the pressure which was 
brought to bear on its Ruler by the Government of 
Pakistan. As in the case of Jungadh, however, the ma- 
jority of the population of all these States is non-Muslim, 
and geographically they are not contiguous to Pakistan. 

The accession of Manavadar was open to the same 
objections as the accession of Junagadh, but here the 
head of the State had, in addition, lent himself to various 
intrigues that might have resulted in the most serious 
consequences to the peace and tranquility not only of 
Manavadar but of the surrounding States. 

India had reliable reports that he was bringing in 
Muslim refugees with a view to setting up Muslim dom- 
ination and terrorizing the Hindu population. A com- 
munal flare-up was almost imminent. The action of the 
Government of India in taking over the administration 
effectively prevented the spread of communal trouble. 

The policy of the Government of India with regard 
to all cases of disputed accession of Indian States is 
that the question is to be determined finally by ascer- 
taining the verdict of the people. 

The plebiscite in Junagadh was held under the direct 
supervision of a distinguished member of the Indian 
judiciary, of the Indian Civil Service, who is neither a 
Muslim nor a Hindu. In Junagadh, Mangrol, Mana- 
vadar, and other States and parts of States where the 
plebiscite was held, 222,184 out of a total electorate of 
236,898 voted for accession to India, whereas only 130 
voted for accession to Pakistan. 

India would have no objection to holding a fresh pleb- 
iscite in each of the States, under suitable auspices, al- 
though it would be surprising if such a plebiscite were 
to yield very different results. 

India’s Summing Up 

Summing up his Government’s position on Junagadh, 
Mr. Vellodi stated that it had endeavored from the be- 
ginning to settle the accession by friendly negotiation 
but received no co-operation from Pakistan. Even so it 
did not take over the administration or interfere or send 
troops till a request was received from the Premier of 
Junagadh. Since it had taken over, the administration 
is being carried on peacefully and to the satisfaction of 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 

Restating his Government’s policy on the whole ques- 
tion of accession, Mr. Vellodi declared that India had 
always insisted that the option should be exercised by 
the States with due regard to geographic position and, 
even more important, the wishes of the majority of the 
people. 

In that part of the world, he concluded, there is at 
present no situation which is likely to endanger -even 
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domestic peace, let alone international peace and security. 
The path of wisdom therefore lay in leaving Junagadh 
and the other States alone. 

In rebuttal, Sir Zafrullah said that if fears of com- 
munal trouble were justification for marching into Man- 
avadar, which had acceded to Pakistan, then one wished 
that India would see things in the same light with regard 
to the Indian States in the East Punjab, where not only 
communal trouble was apparent, but a campaign of 
genocide was undertaken by the Rulers and carried 
through, while the Government of India did nothing. 

Sir Zafrullah denied, as Mr. Vellodi had said, that 
the administration in Junagadh was abandoned by the 
Nawab and the Prime Minister, that this led to chaos, 
and that it was this chaos that the Indian armed forces 
marched in to remedy. Rather it was the other way 
about. The chaos was brought about by the action of 
the Government of India. Even the Ruler left only when 
conditions appeared to be impossible, and the Prime 
Minister did not leave until after he had rushed the 


communication to the Regional Commissioner from Juna- 
gadh, not from Karachi. He was bound to leave at that 
time, because as soon as the Government of India took 
over the administration of Junagadh, it put behind 
prison bars every Muslim officer of the State who was 
not able to escape in time. 


Mr. Vellodi had quoted Lord Mountbatien in regard 
to geographical contiguity; but that was Lord Mount- 
batten’s opinion—there was no such understanding be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 


While there may be perfect peace inside Junagadh, 
conditions with reference to the State may create a threat 
to the maintenance of international peace, Sir Zafrullah 
said. Pakistan had received numerous appeals, protests, 
and accounts which showed the misery of the Muslim 
population in the State. Occupation of the State by the 
armed forces of the Government of India created a situ- 
ation between Pakistan and India which was a threat to 
the maintenance of international peace. 


Proposals For International Co-operation Studied 


ae UniTep NATIONS CHARTER gives the General As- 

sembly authority to make recommendations regard- 
ing general principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The Charter also 
assigns to the Assembly the function of making recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international 
co-operation in the political field. 

In establishing its Interim Committee on November 
13, 1947, the Assembly instructed the Committee to 
consider methods to give effect to these provisions of 
the Charter. 

When the Committee met on March 2 to take up the 
matter, it had three proposals before it. 

Lebanon proposed establishment of a permanent com- 
mittee of conciliation, and the Dominican Republic, 
which supported this proposal, submitted amendments. 

Belgium proposed a study of the possibility of trans- 
ferring to the United Nations the functions conferred 
on the League of Nations by the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of Septem- 
ber 28, 1928. 

China and the United States presented a joint proposal 
to study the adequacy of present-day methods for set- 
tling international disputes. 

Camille Chamoun (LEBANON) said that a permanent 
committee of conciliation would fill a gap in the or- 
ganization of the United Nations where there was no 
appropriate organ to ensure an atmosphere of concilia- 
tion. Debates in the Security Council and General As- 
sembly often tended to worsen a situation. It was im- 
portant to establish a tradition of friendly settlement of 
conflicts before they became threats to international 
peace. 

Pointing out that the General Act of the League of 
Nations of September 28, $928, was still in force, Joseph 
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Nisot (BELGIUM) stated that its effectiveness was di- 
minished by gaps in its mechanism because the League 
organs had disappeared. Re-establishment of the Act as 
an effective instrument by transferring to the United 
Nations the functions conferred by the Act on these 
organs was therefore proposed. 

Despite two world wars in the last half century, de- 
velopment of procedures for pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes had been steady and accelerating, 
declared Dr. Shuhsi Hsu (Cuina). The peak had not 
been reached, however, and under the United Nations 
Charter further progress could be made. 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup (UNLTED STATES) explained the 
steady development of the means of pacific settlement 
on a regional basis in the inter-American system. There 
was broad scope for the extension of such a develop- 
ment. The joint proposal by China and the United 
States asked for a thorough, comprehensive study of all 
proposals that might be suggested. A thorough appraisal 
of the existing means, chiefly in regional and bilateral 
treaties, would be necessary as the basis for ascertaining 
what additional arrangements might be helpful. 

After further discussion, the Committee unanimously 
decided, on the suggestion of China and the United States. 
to establish a sub-committee to study these and other pro- 
posals that might be submitted. 

The Sub-Committee, which consists oi one repre- 
sentative each of fifteen Member states, was asked to 
make a preliminary report within three weeks, followed 
by further reports from time to time. 

On March 3 the Sub-Committee met and decided that 
additional proposals received within the next week 
could be considered in its preliminary report. The next 
day it established a six-nation working group to pre- 
pare a draft paper as a basis for discussion of the 
various proposals. 
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Maritime Conference Approves Shipping Agency 


Convention on New Consultative Body Open for Signature 


7 WEEKS after it opened at Geneva, the United 
Nations Maritime Conference on March 6 com- 
pleted its work by signing a convention which, when 
ratified. will bring into existence the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. This body is to be 
the specialized agency of the United Nations in the field 
of shipping with functions which are to be primarily of a 
consultative character. 

All 35 countries attending the Conference were eligible 
to sign the Convention, which is open to signature by 
other states, and is to be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. It will enter into force 
on ratification by 21 states, of which seven shall each 
have shipping of not less than 1,000,000 gross tons. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution establishing 
an interim commitee to make the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the first session of the Assembly of the Mari- 
time Organization and to enable establishment of the 
organization as soon as possible after the requisite num- 
ber of ratifications has been obtained. 

The Conference also prepared a draft agreement de- 
fining the relationship between the United Nations and 
the new Organization. When this agreement enters into 
force. IMCO will become a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 

The Maritime Conference was convened by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which instructed it “to con- 
sider the establishment of an inter-governmental maritime 
organization.” To the question of whether such an or- 
ganization was necessary, the Conference replied in the 
affirmative. The majority of the countries represented 
were of the opinion that a permanent international or- 
ganization in the shipping field would be of great as- 
sistance. particularly in solving technical problems, such 
as those concerning the safety of life at sea. 

Such problems call for co-ordination with the organiza- 
tions dealing with telecommunications, meteorology, and 
also aviation. It was therefore desirable that shipping 
should be represented by an agency. Moreover, there are 
several international conventions on shipping matters 
and a central organization was needed to take charge of 
them. 

While certain countries, the Scandinavian nations in 
particular, would have liked to limit the Maritime Or- 
ganization’s scope to the technical field, the Conference 
went further and included in the scope of the new agency 
the question of discrimination practised both by govern- 
ments and by shipping concerns. The Maritime Organ- 
ization may also consider other matters concerning ship- 
ping which may be referred to it by any organ or spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations. 

The composition of the Council of the Organization 
gave rise to considerable discussion. The Conference was 
anxious to preserve a balance between countries provid- 
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ing international shipping services and countries using 
such services. The first group cannot risk having im- 
posed on it by the second—for reasons such as the safety 
of life at sea, for instance—measures which would place 
an undue burden on shipping. The Council will there- 
fore be composed of sixteen members, eight representing 
countries having an interest in providing international 
shipping services and eight representing countries having 
an interest in international seaborne trade. The provi- 
sions relating to the Assembly of the Organization also 
preserve this balance. 

Besides the Assembly and the Council, the Organization 
will include a Maritime Safety Committee, composed 
mainly of technicians and working in close co-operation 
with other competent organizations, particularly those 
concerned with telecommunications, meteorological ques- 
tions, and aviation. The Organization will also have a 
secretariat. 

The establishment of an inter-governmental maritime 
consultative organization fills a gap among United Na- 
tions specialized agencies covering the field of transport. 
The successful outcome, in record time, of the United 
Nations Maritime Conference was due, as the President, 
Dr. J. J. Oyevaar of the Netherlands emphasized, to the 
remarkable goodwill displayed by the participating dele- 
gations. 


Middle East Commission 


A preparatory step in establishing an Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East was taken by the Economic 
and Social Council on March 8, when it set up a com- 
mittee to study factors involved in the proposal. This 
action, initiated by Lebanon, follows the course sug- 
gested by the General Assembly last fall. The members 
of the Committee are: China, France, Lebanon, Turkey, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela. Egypt, Iran, and Iraq, which are not on the 
Council, have been invtied to participate as full members 
of the Committee. 

In the resolution setting up this body, the Council 
recognizes that the countries of the Middle East are 
faced with serious postwar problems of economic ad- 
justment. This is a threat to the economic stability of 
these states, with their less developed economies. 

Co-operative measures among all the countries of the 
Middle East can be of practical value, the resolution 
states, not only in raising the level of economic activity 
and the standard of life in that region, but also in 
strengthening the economic relations of the nations in the 
area among themselves and wtih other countries of the 
world. Such measures, the resolution continues, would 
be furthered by close co-operation both with the United 
Nations and with regional organizations such as the Arab 
Le2gue. 
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The New Maritime Organization 


by Dr. Jan Johan Oyevaar 


{n little over two weeks, the United Nations Maritime Conference, which 
concluded its meetings on March 6, agreed upon the Convention and Con- 
stitution of a new agency for international co-operation in the important 
field of world shipping. 


In this specially written article, Dr. J. J. Oyevaar, the President of the Con- 
ference, explains the scope and character of the Organization. Dr. Oyevaar, 
who is Director-General of Shipping in the Netherlands Government, was 
Chairman of the United Nations Transport and Communications Commis- 


sion in 1947. 


A’ THE SESSION which closed at 

Geneva on March 6, the United 
Nations Maritime Conference pre- 
pared and opened for signature and 
acceptance the Convention on the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization. This conven- 
tion will enter into force when 21 
states, of which seven shall each 
have a total tonnage of not less than 
1,000,000 gross tons of shipping, 
have become parties to it. 

There seems little if any doubt 
that the requisite number of states 
will, within a reasonable time, be- 
come parties to the convention. Then 
one more specialized agency will 
have been added to that great struc- 
ture of friendly inter-relationships 
between nations which alone can 
realize the ideal of one world. 

To the uninitiated, it may seem 
strange that maritime navigation has 
lagged behind many fields in organ- 
izing itself internationally. Excep! 
for coastal navigation, shipping is 
essentially international in character 
and its development is closely linked 
with that of international trade. It is 
here, one would think, more than in 
any other domain that organized in- 
ternational relationship is called for. 

There are various reasons why 
maritime navigation has not been in 
too great a hurry to organize itself 
on the specialized agency pattern. 
First and foremost, there were al- 
ready in existence various organiza- 
tions in the maritime navigation field, 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental. Secondly, the shipping in- 
dustry in many of the greater mari- 
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time nations showed some reiuciance, 
if not apprehension, on the creation 
of a world-wide governmental forum. 
To some extent, this view is linked 
up with the view that governments 
should interfere as litile as possible 
with international shipping, an in- 
dustry which, it was held, could 
thrive only on the incentives of pri- 
vaie enterprise. 

Un the oiner hand, there was no 
denying the tact thai governments 
would not and could not always and 
everywhere dissociate themselves en- 
tirely from this field of economic ac- 
tivity. Considering the complicated 
conditions of the world’s economy in 
general, shipping is bound at one 
lume or another to concern govern- 
ments. ‘lhen again, some countries 
were taking or were considering 
measures eliher to safeguard existing 
shipping or to foster it as part of 
governmental policy. 


isius views on this controversial 
subject varied irom “hands off” en- 
tireiy, on the one hand, to heavy sub- 
sides to shipping and shipbuilding 
industry, on the other. Countries 
coming new into the field are esp-- 
cially coucerned wiin ine probiem of 
uniair restrictive practices on the 
part of private shipping concerns. 

it is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the main issues under dis- 
cussion at the Conference were the 
problems of discrimination by gov- 
ernments and of unfair restrictive 
practices by private shipping con- 
cerns. Nor is it surprising that these 
issues were reflected in discussions 


on the “purposes” as well as on the 
“constitution” of the new body. 

Taking the controversial character 
of some of these issues into account, 
I have no hesitation in saying that a 
conference at which the older mari- 
time nations, nations with new mari- 
time aspirations, and nations which 
largely or entirely rely on the ship- 
ping of other nations for their over- 
seas trade, agreed with an _ over- 
whelming majority upon the consti- 
tution of a world-wide maritime or- 
ganization, was a historic event of 
ihe first order. 


_— CONFERENCE agreed upon set- 

ting up the inter-governmental 
organization as a United Nations 
specialized agency. It decided in the 
first place that the organization 
should not be strictly limited to the 
technical field and that its functions 
should be consultative and advisory. 
Its wider scope provides for encour- 
agement of the removal of discrim- 
inatory action and unnecessary re- 
strictions by governments affecting 
shipping engaged in international 
trade so as to promote the avail- 
ability of shipping services to world 
commerce without discrimination. It 
also provides (among others) for 
consideration by the organization of 
matters concerning unfair restrictive 
practices. That these provisions cov- 
ering delicate issues could be gener- 
ally agreed upon by protagonists of 
either side is a fact reflecting the 
greatest credit on the calibre of the 
men which the governments chose to 
represent them. 
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N ADOPTING a clause about the en- 

couragement of discriminatory ac- 
tion and the removal of unnecessary 
restrictions by governments, it was 
acknowledged that discrimination is 
an evil to be removed whenever and 
wherever it is found. The availabil- 
ity of shipping services to world 
commerce without discrimination was 
propounded as the greatest good. But 
at the same time, in the same clause, 
it was laid down that assistance and 
encouragement given by a govern- 
ment for the development of its na- 
tional shipping and for purposes of 
security does not in itself constitute 
discrimination as long as such as- 
sistance and encouragement is not 
based on measures designed to re- 
strict shipping and the freedom of all 
flags to participate in international 
trade. Nothing, in my opinion, could 
be sounder. The ideal has been for- 
mulated, but it is not an impractical 
or unattainable ideal. In formulat- 
ing it, due consideration has been 
given to the aspirations of admissable 
countries to build up their merchant 
marines for reasons of internal econ- 
omy or on security grounds, pro- 
vided they do not do so with a view 
to restricting the freedom of all flags 
to participate in the world’s overseas 
trade. 


In adopting a provision on unfair 
restrictive practices by shipping con- 
cerns, the Conference acted on a di- 
rective of the Economic and Social 
Council which decided at its fourth 
session that the Conference should 
consider this matter. 


The provision has particular sig- 
nificance in relation to shipping con- 
ferences. There is hardly any subject 
of a shipping nature on which so 
many differing and, | may add, un- 
justified views are now being held. 
A study of this phenomenon and of 
the argumentation for and against 
the justification of “shipping confer- 
ences” would fill many volumes. 


The Organization’s constitution 
wisely does not condemn restrictive 
practices as such; it concedes that 
they may be justified, but condemns 
unfair restrictive practices by ship- 
ping concerns. The Organization’s 
machinery provides for its consider- 
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ation of unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns: 


@ when such matters are, in each 
particular case, incapable of being 
settled through the normal processes 
of the international shipping busi- 
ness, or have in fact so proved; and 


@ provided they shall first have been 
the subject of direct negotiations be- 
tween the governments concerned. 


As between the views of some that 
the restrictive practices of shipping 
concerns could never be unfair and 
of others that they are necessarily 
unfair in principle, the formulation 
adopted again appears as the result 
of wisdom and restraint. 


In dealing with this subject, the 
Conference paid attention to the fact 
that the International Trade Confer- 
ence at Havana also engaged in for- 
mulating provisions regarding re- 
strictive practices in the field of ser- 
vices. It was felt in Geneva, how- 
ever, that the shipping organization 
should provide in its own charter for 
this subject, and Havana was ad- 
vised accordingly. 


N= TO the Organization’s, pur- 

poses, the Constitution called 
for considerable discussion. There 
is, of course, a close correlation be- 
tween the purposes and the Constitu- 
tion. The wider the scope, the more 
stringent would the safeguards have 
to be as to the particular interests 
of countries which hesitated to par- 
ticipate in the Organization. On the 
other hand, a world-wide shipping 
organization could not be based sole- 
ly on the interests of those particular 
countries. The result is a compromise 
which would seem to meet various 
viewpoints admirably. There is per- 
fect equilibrium in the Organization’s 
Council as between nations with in- 
terests in providing international 
shipping and nations with interests 
in international seaborne _ trade. 
(Roughly this distinction amounts to 
a distinction between providers and 
users of shipping, but it is not quite 
accurate because providers may be 
also users, and vice versa.) The six 
nations with the largest shipping in- 
terests and the six with the largest 


interest in seaborne trade will be- 
come members of the Council auto- 
matically. Two other nations repre- 
senting substantial interests will be 
elected by the Assembly. The Coun- 
cil will therefore consist of eight 
members on either side. 


As to the Assembly, it performs 
the functions of the Organization, 
provided that it shall refer certain 
matters to the Council for formula- 
tion by it of any recommendations 
or instruments thereon. It was con- 
sidered that the matters meant in this 
context were of such vital nature that 
the Assembly would require to have 
recommendations on them before’ it 
could formulate its decisions. Any 
recommendations or instruments sub- 
mitted to the Assembly by the Coun- 
cil and not accepted by the Assembly 
shall be referred back to the Council 
for further consideration wih such 
observations as the Assembly may 
make. 


It is a fact that this clause gave 
several Conference delegates some 
difficulty, and that some of them 
were unable to accept it. It was gen- 
erally felt, however, that no other 
formula would have been practicable. 


Signatories to the Convention 
ARGENTINA 
BELGIUM 
CHILE 
EGYPT 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GREECE 
INDIA 
IRELAND 
ITALY 
LEBANON 
NETHERLANDS 
POLAND 
PORTUGAL 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
UNITED KINGDOM 
UNITED STATES 


The Convention will enter into 
force when ratified by 21 states, of 
which seven must each have at 
least 1,000,000 gross tons of ship- 


ping. 








It had to be borne in mind that a 
shipping organization in which the 
largest shipping providers would not 
find it possible to paritipate would 
be useless, that the organization was 
not designed to harm the interest of 
any nation, and that the subjects in 
question were of such a delicate na- 
ture that it would be necessary to 
treat them in a circumspect way. 


He FOLLOWED the discussion 

in- the Conference closely, | 
may state it as my considered opinion 
that the Constitution is extremely 
well balanced. There is equilibrium 


between its scope on one hand and 
certain safeguards on the other. The 
balance of interest between the As- 
sembly and the Council seems to me 
well struck. In the Council, there is 
perfect equilibrium between the pro- 
viders and the users. Lastly, prob- 
lems in connection with the safety 
of life at sea are well cared for in a 
special maritime safety committee 
set up as an organ of the organiza- 
tion, with its own technical secretary, 
under the Secretary-General. 

These are the main features of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization as I see them. 


The voting on the convention, 21 
countries voted for and only one 
country voted against. As to the seven 
abstentions, the representative of one 
abstaining country which is simul- 
taneously one of the most important 
shipping nations, made ii quite clear 
that his government did not abstain 
in a negative spirit. 

Surely such an overwhelming ma- 
jority for a convention covering com- 
plicated and delicate matters is a 
happy result. It is a good omen for 
the new-born specialized agency and 
it is an encouraging achievement of 
the highest constructive value. 


News and Notes 
(Continued from page 206) 


committees, and plans are well advanced in most of them 
for campaigns in March, April, and May (see page 225). 


e International Co-operation 


One of the duties of the Interim Committee is to con- 
sider methods to give effect to those parts of Articles 
11(1) and 13(la) of the Charter which deal with in- 
ternational co-operation. When the Committee took up 
this matter on March 2, it had three proposals before it. 
The Committee unanimously established a sub-committee 
to study its work the next day. Its preliminary report 
should be submitted to the Interim Committee within 
three weeks (see page 236). 


e Rice Production Plans 


Plans for production, distribution and marketing un- 
der a three-year rice plan were assigned to four com- 
mittees by the International Rice Conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, which opened at 
Baguio in the Philippines on March 1. A report on the 
current rice situation and future market prospects was 
given by J. McAnsh, of the FAO staff. Mr. McAnsh dis- 
closed that pre-war exportable supplies were estimated 
at eight million tons, compared with an estimated three 
million in 1948. The Conference appointed a Production 
and Distribution Committee to consider the desirability 
of recommending a global conservation campaign to be 
launched by Member governments. This committee also 
discussed ways and means of conserving over ten per 
cent of the world’s rice crop, now annually lost through 
the action of insects and rodents in the field, in milling, 
storage and the home. 


e New Shipping Agency 


On March 6. at Geneva, the representatives of eighteen 
states signed a convention which, on ratification by the 
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requisite number of countries, will bring into existence 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion. The new organization, the first inter-governmental 
shipping agency, will be related to the United Nations 
as a specialized agency. An interim committee was estab- 
lished to prepare for the first Assembly of the agency. 
The Maritime Conference lasted little over two weeks, 
and achieved a fiine and just balance between the interests 
of the great shipping countries and those which are 
mainly users of shipping, according to its President. Dr. 
Jan Johan Oyevaar, of the Netherlands. (An article on 
the Conference, by Dr. Oyevaar, is on page 238: a brief 
summary of its work, on page 237). 


e Progress at Havana 


The Trade Conference, now well into its fourth month 
of work at Havana, is apparently nearing a successful 
conclusion. Early this month, a “General Settlement” was 
reached by a co-ordinating committee set up at the sug- 
gestion of the Latin American representatives. This set- 
tlement has proved acceptable to the great majority of 
delegation heads. Its provisions represent a series of com- 
promises on the role of ITO in economic development 
and other problems the solution of which was essential 
if a trade organization is to come into being (see page 
242). 


BACK COVER PICTURE 


Our back cover picture shows some of the 
400 New York school children who attended 
the unique children’s gathering at Lake Suc- 
cess (see page 225). 
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Acme .... (others) 217 


All other photographs in this issue are official United 
Nations pictures. 
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Italy Joins UNESCO 


Italy has now joined UNESCO as a full member state, 
bringing the organization’s total of voting members to 
41. Italy was formally accepted as a member of UNESCO 
at the General Conference in Mexico City last year, fol- 
lowing approval of her application by the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. Full voting status, 
however, awaited the signing of the UNESCO Consti- 
tution by a representative of the Italian Government. 
This has now been done by the Italian Ambassador in 
London. 

Australia has allocated $300,000 for educational work 
in countries of South-East Asia, according to a UNESCO 
announcement. The funds will be used for reconstruc- 
tion work in such countries as India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Malaya, China, the Philippines, and Indonesia. 


N yasaland Project 


The United Kingdom protectorate of Nyasaland, in 
eastern Africa, is the site of a unique experiment in 
fundamental education that begins this month. UNESCO 
is co-operating with local and British authorities in a 
“pilot project” to try out the newest techniques and 
materials for literacy and for education in health, agri- 
culture, and community living among the people of one 
of the less-developed regions of the world. British and 
African experts in local administration, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and veterinary practice are to participate. Marius 
Gormsen, a Danish agricultural expert who was formerly 
an adviser to the Rumanian Government, is expert con- 
sultant to the project. Economic and social conditions 
and agricultural methods will be surveyed. On this 
basis, materials, books, and methods closely related to 
the needs and customs of the people will be prepared. 


United Nations Institute 


Nearly 500 educators from 37 states of the U. S. A. 
and from Canada attended a United Nations Institute, 
between February 26 and 28 at Lake Success and in 
New York City. The Institute was sponsored by the 
School of Education, New York University, and the 
United Nations Department of Public Information, in 
consultation with UNESCO. 

A number of key figures in the United Nations par- 
ticipated—representatives of Member countries, Secre- 
tariat officials, and spokesmen for the specialized agen- 
cies. Besides formal addresses and forums, the Institute 
included lectures on how the various organs function and 
observation of meetings of the Councils. The aim of the 
Institute was to acquaint educational leaders with the 
work of the United Nations and the specialized agencies; 
to give them the opportunity to observe activities at 
headquarters and to meet and talk with international 
leaders; and to exchange professional experiences in de- 
veloping an understanding of the need for international 
co-operation by various academic and community means. 

Co-chairmen were Benjamin A. Cohen, Assistant Sec- 
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retary-General for Public Information, and Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean of the N. Y. U. School of Education. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Charles Malik, Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council; Warren Aus- 
tin, United States representative; General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, Canadian representative; Chester Bowles, 
Chairman of the International Committee on UNAC; 
Emile Saint-Lot, representative of Haiti; Dr. P. C. 
Chang, representative of China on the Economic and 
Social Council; General Carlos Romulo, representative 
of the Philippines; and Jean Thomas, Assistant Director- 
General of UNESCO. A number of leading educators 


also spoke. 


Council Recommendations 
On Economic Statistics 


The Economic and Social Council agreed on March 2 
to recommend to the General Assembly that the United 
Nations assume the functions and powers in the sphere 
of economic statistics formerly exercised by the League 
of Nations. This action had already received the ap- 
proval of the Statistical Commission and of the Council’s 
Economic Committee. 

The functions and powers referred to are governed 
by the International Convention relating to Economic 
Statistics, signed at Geneva on December 14, 1928, and 
adhered to by fifteen Member nations (among others). 
The fact that only this number of United Nations Mem- 
bers had subscribed to the Convention caused the 
U.S.S.R. representative on the Council, Pavel M. Cherny- 
shev, to oppose the transfer. In addition, he pointed out 
that the United Nations already has a Statistical Com- 
mission and a Statistical Office in the Secretariat. The 
resolution was passed by a vote of 14-0, with 2 absten- 
tions. 

According to its terms, the Secretary-General is to in- 
form Member countries of the Council’s recommendation 
on the transfer, so that their representatives at the next 
Assembly session may be authorized to sign the Protocol. 
The usual provision preventing participation by Franco 
Spain will apply. 

On the proposed World Census of Agriculture, which 
is to be sponsored by FAO in 1950, the Statistical Com- 
mission as well as the Population Commission had made 
similar recommendations to the Council. Acting on 
these, the Council requested the Secretary-General to 
draw the attention of all Members to the Census and to 
stress the importance of making arrangements for the 
preparatory work so that it could be taken in as many 
countries as possible. Mr. Chernyshev proposed an 
amendment specifying that such censuses should be taken 
with the consent of the governments concerned, but it 
was defeated. It was pointed out by the United Kingdom 
representative that the program as constituted concerns 
only national censuses, which per se can only be taken 
with the consent of the governments concerned. In ap- 
proving the resolution on the Census, as well as the 
Commission’s report as a whole, the vote was again 
14-0, with 2 abstentions. 





“General Settlement” Promotes Agreement at Havana 


Compromise Proposed on ITO’s Economic Development Functions 
Pp P P 


A “General Settlement” to resolve the difficulties of the 

Havana Trade Conference was agreed to in a co- 
ordinating committee in the first week in March. This 
action virtually assures that the Conference will success- 
fully finish its work before the month is out. 

The main feature of this General Settlement involves 
a broadening of the concept of prior ITO approval of 
quantitative import restrictions and new preferential ar- 
rangements for economic development and reconstruction 
purposes. The difference between delegations at Havana 
on this subject was between those who believed prior 
approval was essential and those who wished to limit 
or avoid the prior approval procedure altogether. The 
compromise worked out guarantees automatic prior ITO 
approval, within certain carefully defined criteria. 

In addition to the new prior approval formula, the 
General Settlement includes the removal of the proposed 
Tariff Committee and the Economic Development Com- 
mittee from ITO’s structure, acceptance of a formula 
for the composition of the Executive Board, and with- 
drawal of a number of amendménts and reservations 
which had been entered pending agreed texts of the con- 
tentious articles in ITO’s draft Charter. 

By a large majority. the heads of delegations accepted 
this General Settlement, and recommended that the pro- 
posals of the co-ordinating committee be adopted by the 
Conference’s committees, without major changes in sub- 
stance. However, several delegation heads who did not 
participate in the work of the co-ordinating committee 
have stated that they bring up changes which would go 
further than redrafting. 


In contrast to the delays encountered in producing 
final drafts on the quantitative restrictions and new pre- 
ferences sections of the Charter, good progress has been 
made on nearly all the other outstanding issues. The 
composition of the Executive Board has been agreed 
as part of the General Settlement. The long debated is- 
sues of relations with non-members and the role of the 
International Court of Justice have been practically 
settled. The conditions to be fulfilled for bringing the 
Charter into force have been laid down. The procedures 
to be followed by members in the settlement of disputes 
have been defined. 


Other Unresolved Questions 


By March 6, the chief issues which were still unre- 
solved by the Conference were: 


e@ The rights of governments having balance-of-pay- 
ments problems to resort to import and export re- 
strictions. 


@ Governmental restrictions on the financing, ship- 
ping, and insurance of exports and imports. 


@ Relations with the United Nations. Here there is a 
controversial borderland between economic and _po- 
litical matters, and the limits and scope of ITO in this 
respect must be defined. The initial committee debate 
showed a wide divergence of views on how this prob- 
lem should be solved. 


e@ The proposals for an Interim Commission. 


Council Calls for Plans to Forestall Possible Decline in Employment 


Unusually high levels of production and employment 
prevail in many countries today. But when the present 
period of reconstruction and of meeting shortages is 
over, and a normal txport-import situation is established, 
employment may fall off in key countries, and cause 
repercussions all over the world. 

Acting on a reference to this problem by the Trade 
Conference at Havana, the Economic and Social Council 
asked the Secretary-General to report on it as soon as 
possible. The Secretary-General is to obtain reports 
from Member states (and non-Members, where prac- 
ticable) on their present action and plans for the future. 
In addition, he is to ask the specialized agencies for their 
plans, and for an account of what they can do should 
a decline occur. 


Studies to be Expedited 
Endorsing the view of the Conference, the Council’s 


resolution, which was passed on March 3, said that 
studies on the achievement and maintenance of full and 
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productive employment should be advanced as rapidly 
as possible. It therefore asked the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission to expedite its studies. 

The Trade Conference had also proposed that the Coun- 
cil should promote studies of the international aspects 
of population problems as they relate to employment, pro- 
duction, and demand, and should recommend appropriate 
action. 

It also suggested that the Council, working with such 
agencies as ILO and its Permanent Migration Commit- 
tee, should consider the problems of temporary or sea- 
sonal migration of workers. This would be for the pur- 
pose of drawing up conventions and model bilateral 
agreements which governments could use to their mutual 
advantage and to ensure fair conditions for the workers. 

The Council transmitted these proposals to ILO, and 
to the Social and Population Commissions, asking these 
agencies to take them into account in their population 
and migration studies. 
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Effort to Establish Normal Relations in Balkans 


Committee Proffers Assistance to Four Countries 


7 ESTABLISHMENT of normal diplomatic and good- 

neighborly relations between Greece, on the one 
hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the 
other “is the key to the solution of the problem” existing 
in the Balkans. In this belief, the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans has sent a new offer of assis- 
tance to the four Governments concerned. 

In each of its communications, which were dispatched 
simultaneously on February 23, the Special Committee 
states that it is aware that at present, in the view of the 
Governments concerned, “there are difficulties militating 
against the establishment of normal relations” between 
Greece and its northern neighbors. The Special Commit- 
tee “stands ready to assist” in resolving those difficulties. 

In its letter to the Greek Government, the Special Com- 
mittee stated that it hoped shortly to discuss the general 
question with Greek representatives, or to authorize its 
Political Sub-Committee to engage in such discussions. 
The letters to Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia stated 
that the Special Committee held itself at the disposal of 
those Governments, either to receive representatives or 
to visit those countries at a time and place convenient to 
the Governments concerned. Alternatively, it would be 
agreeable to sending its Political Sub-Committee. The 
communications stressed that these proposals were put 
forward “solely to help in the conciliation which the Spe- 
cial Committee regards as its primary function.” 


Baikan Communications 


During the latter half of February, the Special Com- 
mittee received communications from the Governments 
of Greece, Albania, and Yugoslavia. 

On February 20, it took up a communication from the 
Greek liaison representative, Alexander Dalietos, con- 
cerning alleged violation of Greek territory by aircraft 
of unknown nationality. In answer to Mr. Dalietos’ ques- 
tion regarding what decision had been taken on a num- 
ber of earlier Greek documents reporting frontier inci- 
dents, the Chairman replied that careful consideration 
had been given to them, but that no final decision had yet 
been taken. 

The Greek liaison representative then asked about an 
earlier Committee decision to examine Albanian com- 
plaints, even if Albanian co-operation was not forth- 
coming. How could this be done, he wondered, if the 
complainant was not present? While the Greek Govern- 
ment stood firmly by its decision to give all possible help 
and assistance to UNSCOB, he said, he felt that there was 
an apparent contradiction between the Committee’s ef- 
fort to make a further approach to Greece’s northern 
neighbors for co-operation, and its decision to examine 
their complaints even if that co-operation was not forth- 
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coming. While the Greek delegation had no objection to 
this course of action, Mr. Dalietos continued, he felt that 
the Committee’s decision was almost in the nature of an 
encouragement to non-co-operation. 

The Chairman replied that the Committee had taken 
full note of these observations and that an answer would 
be furnished in due course. 

A number of Greek communications were referred to 
two sub-committees for further examination. 

Meanwhile, new complaints of alleged violations of the 
Albanian frontier by Greek planes were received by the 
Secretary-General from Hysni Kapo, Deputy Foreign 
Minister of Albania, and were forwarded to the Special 
Committee. These complaints state that on February 7, 
12, 14, 18, 19, and 20, planes coming from Greece flew 
over Albanian territory at a number of points. In addi- 
tion, on February 19, Greek soldiers allegedly fired with 
machine-guns on the Albanian frontier post of Perati 
(Teskovik), and also against Albanian territory in the 
Konispoli sector, but the Albanians did not return the 
fire. 

On February 26, a communication received by the 
Secretary-General from Dr. Nissim Mevorah, Bulgarian 
Minister to the United States, was forwarded to the 
Special Committee. 

This communication contains information on “inci- 
dents which have been provoked during the last few 
months by Greek authorities on our [Bulgarian] southern 
frontier,” according to Dr. Mevorah. The Bulgarian 
communication charges the Greek authorities with having 
fired upon Bulgarian frontier posts on October 20, No- 
vember 7, December 7, 8, and 11, and January 8, and 
further charges that planes coming from Greece flew 
over Bulgarian territory on December 7 and 8, and 
January 25 and 27. 

These incidents, the Bulgarian communication con- 
cludes, prove clearly “that the Greek Government delib- 
erately tries to create disturbed conditions on the fron- 
tier and that the Bulgarian frontier guards have always 
acted only in self defence.” “Major incidents” have been 
prevented only by the “tactfulness on the part of the 
Bulgarian frontier authorities.” 


Sub-Committees Reconstituted 


On February 24, the Special Committee reconstituted 
its sub-committees. Abolishing the existing four sub-com- 
mittees on Observation Groups, Political Matters, Refu- 
gees and Minorities, and Budgetary Matters, the Special 
Committee has established in their place two sub-commit- 
tees of five members each. 

Sub-Committee One will deal with problems deriving 
from those terms of reference which direct UNSCOB to 
observe the compliance of the Governments concerned 
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with the Assembly’s recommendations. In addition, it 
will deal with budgetary matters and such other questions 
as may be referred to it. This Sub-Committee is com- 
posed of the representatives of Brazil, China, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 

Political problems deriving from UNSCOB’s duty of 
assisting with the re-establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations and the conclusion of frontier conventions 
among the four Balkan Governments have been assigned 


to Sub-Committee Two. It will also deal with problems 
arising out of the presence of refugees and minorities, 
with such administrative matters as may be taken up 
either with the Committee’s Secretary or with the Greek 
liaison officers, and with such other problems as may be 
referred to it. This Sub-Committee will consist of the 
representatives of Australia, China, Mexico, Pakistan, 
and the United Kingdom. 
The new Sub-Committees started work immediately. 


Council Urges More Support for Children’s Fund 


Acting unanimously, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has called the attention of Member governments to 
the fact that, with its present resources, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) cannot satisfy 
more than a ‘small part of the urgent needs it was created 
to meet. 

Further, the Council’s resolution points out, the Fund 
does not have enough resources to maintain even its 
present limited program for the full year. Maintenance 
or enlargement of the activities depends on further con- 
tributions and on more countries donating support. The 
Council therefore renewed its invitation to all govern- 
ments to examine the possibility of contributing to the 
Fund in the near future. 

The resolution also gave the Council’s approval of 
UNICEF's work and record. 

Passage of this resolution followed a report by 
Maurice Pate, Executive Director of the Fund. and 
speeches by several representatives praising the record 
of UNICEF. 

Supplementing the report of the Executive Board, 
Mr. Pate told the Council that during his recent tour of 
Europe, he visited eight receiving countries and found 
that the policy and principles established by the Coun- 
cil were being carried out in each country. Free transit 
within their borders, and other services, were being 
provided by the receiving countries. 

Mr. Pate said that foodstuffs were being distributed 
each day to two million children and expectant and 
nursing mothers and, by the end of March, the number 
would be four million. 

Of the thirteen receiving countries, three—Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Poland—had also made contribu- 
tions. There are fourteen other donor countries. Mr. 
Pate told the Council that, besides the twelve war-devas- 
tated European countries already being aided, a mission 
had been at work in China for several weeks. 

It was most urgent, he said, that UNICEF’s work 
should be continued through 1949, but the funds avail- 
able would finance the program only through autumn 
1948. Mr. Pate made a special plea for further resources, 
if the work was to be continued. 

Several representatives spoke with feeling and appre- 
ciation of the accomplishments of the Fund. Professor 
Louis Bugnard (FRaNcE) described the extremely grave 
condition of children in his country—below normal in 
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weight and height, and subject to an increased mortality 
rate. But the plight of children in other war-torn areas 
was even more desperate, and he called for the continu- 
ance of UNICEF. The success of the Fund, Oscar Lange 
(PoLanpD) said, proved that the United Nations, and par- 
ticularly the Economic and Social Council, could be 
more than a resolution-making organization. Poland 
therefore wholeheartedly supported the draft resolution 
which was proposed jointly by France, Canada, and 
New Zealand. 

In another resolution passed at the same meeting on 
February 25, the Council gave its approval to the report 
of its Special Committee on the United Nations Appeal 
for Children. The resolution noted with satisfaction the 
response already given to the Appeal by the establish- 
ment of national committees and through the co-operation 
of governments, organizations, and individuals. Noting 
that many countries had been able to make only pre- 
liminary arrangements for campaigns, and _ recalling 
the urgency and magnitude of UNAC’s needs, the Coun- 
cil expressed the hope that countries which had not done 
so wouid arrange to participate in the Appeal in the 
near future. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. abstained from voting on the UNAC resolu- 
tion, the former explaining that his country’s position 
on the Appeal had been stated in the Council’s previous 
session. At that time, the U.S.S.R. had announced that 
because of the overwhelming needs of its own children. 
its war sacrifices. and its contributions to reconstruction, 
it would .be unable to participate in the Appeal. 


Genocide Committee Named 


To draft a convention on the crime of genocide the 
Economic and Social Council on March 3 set up an 
ad hoc committee, composed of China, France, Lebanon, 
Poland, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Venezuela. 
This committee is to report back to the Council next 
July. The decision to set up this body was taken without 
a dissenting vote. The United Kingdom abstained, her 
representative explaining that his Government doubted 
the usefulness of the proposed convention, and feared 
that if it was drawn up and not adhered to, interna‘ional 
law would be weakened. 
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A Child Writes 
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to the United Nations 


In Bulgaria. a litle girl and her sisters drank milk 

and she wrote a peem to thank the United Nations. 

For to Bulgaria, and other war-devastated lands, the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has been bringing milk and other foods for the 
and most precio-—victims of war. 

Already. hundreds of thousands of children and 
destitute mothers are being aided, and the initials 
“UNICEF’—stencilled on food shipments—are_be- 
coming familiar sights in many war-torn countries. 

Today. the little girl and her sisters in Bulgaria are 
receiving milk. So are those children which represent 
a fortunate minority of war casualties. 

But even this limited aid will dry up in a few 
months’ time—unless governments donate still more 
generously to UNICEF . . . and unless the peoples of 
-and especially in those countries spared 
contribute their share 


weakest 


the world- 
the full havoc of destruction- 
to the United Nations Appeal for Children. . 
Otherwise, there will be no milk next winter. .. . 
The girl’s poem is printed below. The Bulgarian has 
been translated rather freely. But the meaning is 


clear... i. 


Hurry up 

Or there won't be any milk 

If you delay. . 

There is fresh milk, 

Drink it quickly, smoothly . . . 
And thank the United Nations. 
Through the open windows 
The sun smiles upon us, 

But in our bright room 

A cloud of dust arises. 

But we do not mind 

For we know 

That today we have drunk milk, 
And we are thankful to 

The United Nations. 

All my little sisters and | 

Are smiling today. 

Again we thank 

The United Nations! 

Long live the United Nations! 











Types and Causes of Discrimination To Be Studied 


Council Calls For Reports on Stateless Persons 


Wn ARE the main types of discrimination which 

impede the equal enjoyment by all of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms? What are the causes 
of such discrimination? Following the passage of a 
resolution on this subject by the Economic and Social 
Council on March 2, the Secretariat will organize 
studies and prepare analyses on these questions. In 
making them, the Secretariat is to keep in mind the 
desirability of effective educational programs in this 
field. It will report its findings and suggestions to the 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities in order to enable 
that body to take action. 

The resolution advises UNESCO of the interest of 
the United Nations in effective educational programs 
for the prevention of discrimination and the protection 
of minorities. It requests UNESCO to make available to 
the Sub-Commission information such as its proposed 
study of social tensions. Suggesting collaboration be- 
tween UNESCO and the United Nations, the resolution 
proposes that UNESCO might initiate and recommend 
a general program for disseminating scientific facts in 
order to remove racial prejudice. 

Finally, the Council has invited UNESCO to con- 
sider setting up a committee of world educational leaders 
to select common, basic principles of a democratic and 
universal education to combat intolerance or hostility 
between nations and groups. 

The protection of minorities was the subject of 
another Council resolution on which the Commission on 
Human Rights had requested action. 

After the last war, several treaties and conventions 
were signed and declarations were made which guaran- 
teed the protection of minorities. These treaties were un- 
der the guarantee of the League of Nations. Now that the 
League no longer exists. the question arises as to continu- 
ing rights and obligations of the states concerned. 

The Council has requested the Secretary-General to 
study the question and report back to the Commission 
with recommendations on further action required to 
clarify the situation. 


Stateless Persons 


In another resolution based on a proposal made by 
the Commission on Human Rights, the Council recog- 
nized the need for measures to protect stateless persons, 
and for joint and separate action by Member nations, 
in co-operation with the United Nations, to ensure that 
every one has “an effective right to a nationality.” 

This problem, the Council’s resolution recognizes, 
requires interim measures to afford immediate protec- 
tion as also joint and separate action by Member coun- 
tries. Therefore, the resolution instructs the Secretary- 
General—in consultation with interested commissions 
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and specialized agencies—to study the question and 
report on necessary interim measures to an early session 
of the Council. He is also to review national legislation 
and international agreements and make recommendations 
on the desirability of a further convention. 

As explained by Christopher Mayhew (UNITED KING- 
DOM), the proponent of the studies, the term “stateless 
persons” was intended to cover both de jure stateless per- 
sons—that is, those legally deprived of their citizenship 
(such as holders of Nansen passports), and de facto state- 
less persons, which included certain non-repatriable refu- 
gees. This, he said, was [RO’s understanding of the term. 

No measure with respect to de facto stateless persons 
should be taken without the approval of the government 
of the country of origin, said the Soviet representative, 
A. P. Borisov, who, together with the Byelorussian and 
Polish representatives, opposed this resolution. Mr. 
Borisov also objected to the resolution on the ground 
that it implied the possibility of protecting former Nazi 
collaborators among the displaced persons. 


Decisions on Freedom of Information 


Texts of articles on freedom of information, for in- 
clusion in an International Covenant and Declaration 
on Human Rights, are included in the drafts of these 
documents which were drawn up last December by the 
Commission on Human Rights. The Council decided 
to transmit these articles, together with drafts proposed by 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, to the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, which meets at Geneva on March 
23. The Conference will also receive the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s report of its second session, containing an analy- 
sis of the “rights, obligations, and practices” which 
should be included in the concept of freedom of in- 
formation. 

Since Burma and Ceylon have recently become 
sovereign states, the Council decided to invite them to 
participate in the Freedom of Information Conference. 


The Council also decided to extend the life of the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press for another year, so that it can hold a session 
after the Conference. 


‘‘Minor Communal Services ” 

One article in the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
specifies that no one shall be held in slavery, or re- 
quired, except as punishment, to perform forced labor. 
“Forced or compulsory labor” does not include, accord- 
ing to this article, military service, service required in 
an emergency, or “any minor communal services con- 
sidered as normal civic obligations incumbent upon the 
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members of the community, provided that these obliga- 
tions have been accepted by the members of the com- 
munity coucerned directly or through their directly 
elected representatives.” As recommended by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the Council requested ILO 
to consider and report on the article concerned with 
“minor communal services.” 

The Commission on Human Rights did not include, in 
its drafts of the Covenant and Declaration, articles on 
implementation of human rights. Instead, it circulated 
to governments for comment the report of an ad hoc 
body which studied the subject. The Council has asked 
the Commission to expedite the drafting of these articles, 
so that Members can have them as far in advance of 
the next Assembly session as possible. 


Decisions on Narcotics Control 


The Economic and Social Council has approved in 
principle the sending of a commission of inquiry to 
Peru to determine the effects of chewing the coca leaf. 
In a resolution adopted to this effect on March 2, the 
Council asked the Secretary-General to submit a plan 
for the commission to its next session, taking into ac- 
count any requests which may be received from other 
countries for the commission to visit them. Previously, in 
the Social Committee, a U.S.S.R. proposal that the 
costs of such a commission be borne by the country re- 
questing it had been rejected. Voting on the final reso- 
ution was 15-0, with 1 abstention. 

A recommendation of the Commision on Narcotic 
Drugs that any narcotics contained in surplus military 
stores and transferred from one country to another, and 
not covered by import or export certificates, be treated 
as a seizure of illicit traffic was also approved by the 
Council. In making this decision unanimously, the 
Council asked that the Secretary-General should remind 
Governments to submit their annual reports on the work- 
ings of the international conventions on narcotic drugs 
in their territories, in accordance with a form drawn up 
by the Commission. 

The Council noted the report of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board. Consideration of the Board’s pro- 
posals on administrative arrangements with the Council 
was deferred to the Council session following the con- 
vening of the newly-appointed Board. The Board’s mem- 
bers, it was recommended, should be accorded privileges 
and immunities on the lines laid down in the General 
Assembly’s convention on that subject. 

On the report of the committee of candidatures which 
it had named on February 24, the Council then appointed 
the following members to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board: Dr. Pedro Pernambuco Filho (Brazix), Prof. 
Hans Fischer (SwitzeRLanp), Sir Harry Greenfield 
(Unitep Kincpom), Herbert L. May (Unirep States), 
Paul Reuter (France), Milhan Ristic (Yucostavia), 
Prof. Sadet Tavat (TuRKEY), and Dr. Y. N. Yang 
(CuinaA). These members are appointed in their in- 
dividual capacity to the Board, and were chosen from 
among 33 candidates proposed by 23 governments. 
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“The Population of 


Western Samoa” 


oo Samoa, with a little over 70,000 inhabitants, 
has one of the most rapidly growing populations 
in the world. 

This is the conclusion reached in the first of a series 
of reports on the populations of Trust Territories which 
was published on March 8 by the Population Division 
of the United Nations Department of Social Affairs. The 
reports are being prepared for the use of the United Na- 
tions and the administering authorities in stimulating the 
economic, social, and political advancement of the peo- 
ples under the Trusteeship System. 

According to the report (entitled “The Population of 
Western Samoa”), the present growth of the Samoan 
population is a recent development which can be credited 
largely to the success of the public health program car- 
ried out in recent years by the New Zealand Government. 

In analyzing the factors of population growth, the 
report points out that statistics on the registration of 
births and deaths are incomplete. However, it is prob- 
able that the birth rate of the Samoans was in the range 
of 45 to 55, or even higher, per thousand between 1906 
and 1945 (except perhaps in 1918-1919). On the other 
hand, the death rate appears to have been cut roughly 
in half between the periods 1906-1911 and 1926-1936, 
and the estimated death rate for 1936-1945 was only 
21 per thousand. 

According to the report, the most notable achieve- 
ment has been in controlling epidemics and infectious 
diseases. 


Density and Economic Development 

The area available for accommodating Western Samoa’s 
fast-growing population is small. The total area is 1,133 
square miles, and much of it is not suitable for cultiva- 
tion or habitation. In 1921, the over-all density of pop- 
ulation was 33 per square mile. By 1945, it had risen 
to 60, and the density calculated in relation to the cul- 
tivable land amounted to about 130 per square mile. 

The indigenous Samoan economy has not been funda- 
mentally changed by contact with the whites. It is still 
mainly a self-sufficient economy based on agriculture and 
fishing, though the Samoans also engage in trade with 
the whites and.some are employed as wage laborers. 

If, says the report, a living is to be provided for the 
fast-growing population even at the present standard, 
the available resources must be energetically developed. 

Agricultural development evidently must be the cen- 
tral theme, since the territory has no natural resources 
other than its agricultural lands, fisheries, and limited 
forestry resources. It lacks the advantages of location and 
of labor skills which would be required for intensive 
development of manufactures or trade in other articles 
than the produce of its soil. 

The first essential, the report concludes, is to ensure 
that food production will keep pace with population 
growth. 
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“GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER” 





Published by the Department of Public Information this attractive 
60-page booklet is probably the best available general introduction to the 


Charter. 


The first part sketches the story of how the United Nations came in- 
to being and this is followed by a chapter by chapter description of the 
principal provisions of the Charter. 

The book is illustrated throughout with photographs and two-color 


diagrams and is attractively produced. It has already commanded large 
sales in schools and colleges and among general readers. 


Price per copy is 50 cents in North America or equivalent in 
other areas. Available through United Nations Sales Agents who will also 


quote on application prices for quantity purchases. 


READING LIST 


Publications of United Nations interest which have been received by the 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Unitep Nations. General agreement on 
tariffs and trade ... New York, United 
Nations, 1947. 4v. Vol. 1: Final act 
adopted at the conclusion of the Sec- 
ond session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment: 
General clauses of the General agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. Vol. 2-4: 
Schedules of tariff concessions. Vol. 1, 
50c; Vols. 2:4, $1.50 each; 4 vols, $5.00. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Unitep Nations DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
nomic Arrairs. Survey of current in- 
flationary and deflationary tendencies. 
New York, United Nations, September 
1947. [viii], 86p. (Series A, No. 2). 
50c. Prepared by the Economic Sta- 
bility Section of the Department of 
Economic A ffairs. 


BETTELHEIM, CHar-es. Bilan de |’éco- 
nomie frangaise, 1919-1946. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1947. 
viii, 291p. Discusses demography, agri- 
culture, industry, foreign trade, trans- 
port, national income, and _ public 
finance, showing the evolution of 
French economy. 


OpueE, THorSTEN. The place of co-opera- 
tion in world economy. London, Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, June 
1947. [48]p. illus. “A survey of inter- 
national co-operation, its principles, 
methods, various forms, and the in- 
fluence it has exerted towards a rising 


Department of Public Information: 


standard of living in all parts of the 
world.” 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Rensorc, Bertit A, International drug 
control. A study of international ad- 
ministration by and through the 
League of Nations. [rev. ed.] Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1947. xi, 276p. 
(Studies in the administration of in- 
ternational law and organization, 7). 
Originally published in mimeographed 
form in the fall of 1943. 

Bensussan, Inno J. L’opium. Considé- 
rations générales, histoire, géographie, 
chimie, fabrication et usage de l’opium 
et études économiques, sociales et 
législatives . . . Préf. de M. Marcel 
Mascré .. . Paris, Vigot Fréres, 1946. 
xi, 392p. illus. Annexes contain full 
texts of international conventions. 


GREECE 


GREEK GOVERNMENT OFFICE OF INFOR- 
MATION. Greece fights for justice be- 
fore the United Nations. Speeches of 
Mr. Constantine Tsaldaris, Deputy 
Premier of Greece, Mr. George Melas, 
Minister of State and Mr. Vassili Den- 
dramis, Greek Ambassador to the 
United Nations. New York, Greek 
Government Office of Information, 
1947. 55p. Contains speeches delivered 
by the Chairman and members of the 
Greek delegation to the second session 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, September 19, 29, October 7, 
8, 11, 13, 21, 1947. 


REFUGEES 

DusHnyck, WALTER and Gissons, Wu- 
LIAM J., S.J. Refugees are people. The 
plight of Europe’s displaced persons. 
New York, The America press [July 
1947] 96p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMPBELL, JoHN C. The United States 
in world affairs, 1945-1947, by John C. 
Campbell and the Research staff of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, with 
an introduction by John Foster Dulles. 
New York, London, Harper & Brothers, 
1947. xvi, 585p. maps. Contains “Se- 
lected bibliography,” pp. 481-520; 
“Chronology of events, May 1, 1945- 
December 31, 1946,” pp. 521-569. 

U. S. DepaRTMENT OF State. Aspects of 
current American foreign policy, Octo- 
ber 20, 1947. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office, 1947. 60p. (Publication 2961). 

Institut NATIONAL bD’ETupES DeEmo- 
GRAPHIQUES. Documents sur |’immi- 
gration, présentés par Louis Chevalier, 
Robert Gessain, G. de Longevialle, 
Jean Sutter [Paris] Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1947. 233p. diagr. 
(Travaux et documents, 2). 

Fanninc, Leonarp M. American ‘oil 
operations abroad. Ist ed. New York, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1947. vii, 270p. illus, 

Puuuirs, ARTuRO ALDUNATE. Un pueblo 
en busca de su destino (Chile, pais 
industrial) ~ Santiago, Editorial nasci- 
mento, 1947. 224p. diagrs. An outline 
of Chilean industry and its potentiali- 
ties. 
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Unless otherwise noted. meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


February 18—March 4, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 


5th meeting—Feb. 19. 

PROBLEM OF INDEPENDENCE OF KOREA (CONSULTATION BY 
TEMPORARY COMMISSION ON KoREA): statement by 
Chairman of Commission [A/AC.18/28 and Add.1 and 
Corr.l. Other relevant documents: A/447, A/523, 
A/525; A/AC.18/16, -20, -21, -22, -23 and -27.] 

6th meeting—Feb. 24. 

Korea: discussion begun; U.S. draft resolution [A/AC. 
18/31] presented to authorize implementation of Gen- 
eral Assembly’s program in parts of Korea accessible 
to Commission. 

7th and 8th meetings—Feb. 24 and 25. 

Kore: discussion continued. 

9th meeting—Feb. 26. 

KoreEA: discussion continued: U.S. draft explanation 
[A/AC.18/32| of suggestions made to Interim Com- 
mittee presented; U.S. draft resolution | A/AC.18/31]| 
adopted by vote of 31-2. with 11 abstentions. 

10th meeting—Feb. 26. 

Korea: resolution | A/AC.18/31| and additional consid- 
erations contained in explanation [A/AC.18/32]| to be 
.communicated to Commission. 

llth meeting—Mar. 2. 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION: joint draft resolution by 
China and U.S. [A/AC.18/34] adopted unanimously 
to establish sub-committee 2 of 15 members to study 
proposals and make preliminary report within three 
weeks, followed by further reports from time to time. 

Sub-Committee 2 

Ist meeting—Mar. 3. 

ORGANIZATION: representative of France elected chair- 
man; representative of U.S. elected rapporteur. 

PRocEDURE: joint Chinese-U.S. proposal [A/AC.18/24] 
taken up first, and general survey to be made; addi- 
tional proposals received within week to be considered 
in preliminary report. [Relevant documents: A/AC. 
18/8 and -9, -15, -18, -19, -24. -25, -26, -30, -33, -35, 
and -37, and Corr. 1.] 

2nd meeting—Mar. 4. 

PROCEDURE: 6-member working group appointed to pre- 
pare draft paper as basis for sub-committee’s discussion 
of various proposals. 


Special Balkan Committee (at Salonika) 


Feb. 18—Mar. 4. 

Sus-CoMMITTEES: previous four abolished. Functions 
reorganized and divided between 2 new sub-commit- 
tees each consisting of 5 members. 

SALONIKA SHELLINGS: report of ad hoc committee re- 
ceived. Sub-Committee 1 instructed to investigate 
further. 

APPROACH TO BALKAN COUNTRIES: communications ap- 
pealing for the establishment of normal diplomatic 
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and good-neighborly relations among themselves as 
soon as possible dispatched simultaneously to Greece. 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

ALBANIAN FRONTIER: two complaints received by Sec- 
retary-General from Albanian Govt. alleging violation 
of frontier by Greek planes. 

BULGARIAN FRONTIER: complaint received by Secretary- 
General from Bulgarian Govt. regarding incidents on 
southern border alleged to have been provoked by 
Greek authorities. 

WFTU Protest: transmitted by Secretary-General in 
connection with “the arrest and threatened execution 


of 800 Greek democrats.” 


Headquarters Advisory Committee 

Feb. 25. 

LOAN AGREEMENT: Secy.-Gen. authorized to execute loan 
agreement under terms of which U.S. Govt. will lend 
U.N. $65,000,000 for construction of headquarters. 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions 

Mar. 1 (closed). 

ELecTIoNs: Thanassis Aghnides (Greece) 
Chairman at opening of new session. 
closed meetings not reported here.) 


re-elected 
( Subsequent 


SECURITY COUNGIL 


249th meeting—Feb. 18. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: discussion of first interim report 
of Committee of Good Offices [5/649] continued; Ca- 
nadian draft resolution [S/678]| to maintain Council’s 
offer of good offices presented. 

250th meeting—Feb. 18. 

InpDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: statement by representative 
of Pakistan concerning State of Junagadh. 

251st meeting—Feb. 20. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: discussion continued. 

252nd meeting—Feb. 21. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: discussion continued: amend- 
ments to Canadian draft resolution {5/678] presented 
by Colombia [S/682] and Australia {5/681}. 

253rd meeting—Feb. 24. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: reports of Palestine Commission 
[S/663, S/676] presented; statements by representa- 
tives of Canada., U.S.. and U.K. 

254th meeting—Feb. - 24. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: statement by representative of 
Syria; Colombian draft resolution [S/684| submitted. 

255th ~meeting—Feb. 25. 

PaLEsTINE Question: U.S. draft resolution [5/685| 
submitted; statement by representative of Egypt. 

256th meeting—Feb. 26. 

INDONESIAN QUESTIONS discussion continued. 

257th meeting—Feb. 26. 

InDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: statement by representative 
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of India and rebuttal by representative of Pakistan 
concerning State of Junagadh. 

258th meeting—Feb. 27. 

PaLestINE Question: Colombian draft resolution with- 
drawn; Belgian amendment to U.S. draft resolution 
submitted [S/688]; statement by representative of 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

259th meeting—Feb. 28. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: discussion continued; Chinese 
draft resolution |S/689] concerning political develop- 
ments in Western Java and Madura presented and 
adopted by vote of 8-0, with 3 abstentions; Australian 
amendment [S/681] to Canadian draft resolution 
[S/678] withdrawn; Colombian amendment [S/682] 
rejected in paragraph-by-paragraph vote; Canadian 
draft desolution [S/678] adopted by vote of 7-0, with 
4 abstentions. 

260th meeting—Mar. 2. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: statements by representatives of 
Syria, U.S., U.S.S.R., U.K. 

261st meeting—Mar. 3. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: statements by representatives of 
Canada, China, Egypt. 

BurMA: request for U.N. Membership [S/687] referred 
to Committee on Admission of New Members. 

262nd meeting—Mar. 5. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: statements by representatives of 
Jewish Agency, France, Egypt, Colombia, U.S., Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.; Colombian motion to adjourn 
until Mar. 11 defeated. 

263rd meeting—Mar. 5. 

PaLesTINE Question: Belgian amendment to U.S. draft 
resolution defeated: clauses of U.S. amended draft 
resolution adopted. 


Atomic Energy Commission 

Working Committee 

39th meeting—Feb. 27. 

ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL: continued study of U.S.S.R. 
proposals [AEC/24] together with U.S.S.R. answers 
to questions [AEC/26]. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


Working Committee 

14th meeting (closed) —Mar. 1. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING REGULATION AND REDUC- 
TION OF ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES: revised draft 
resolution considered. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 


Feb. 18—Mar. 4. 

Republican combatants evacuated; status quo lines and 
demilitarized zones established; release of prisoners 
of war and general instructions governing use of air- 
craft considered; procedural preparations for political 
negotiations completed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


146th and 148th meetings—Feb. 18, 19. 

SURVEYS OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND TRENDS: 
| Economic Report: Salient Features of the World Eco- 
nomic Situation, 1945-47; Survey of Current In- 
flationary and Deflationary Tendencies; Economic 
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Development in Selected Countries: Plans, Programs, 
and Agencies; Foreign Exchange Position of the Dev- 
astated Countries; E/576, & Add.1]: general debate 
continued. 

147th meeting—Feb. 18. 

CO-ORDINATED ACTION TO MEET THE CONTINUING WORLD 
Foop crisis: [E/613, E/666]: referred to Econ. Com- 
mittee for study along with French draft resol. [E/ 
677]. 

149th meeting—Feb. 19. 

SURVEYS OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND TRENDS: 
general debate continued; further discussion adjourned 
to Feb. 24. 

RESOLUTION’ ON EMPLOYMENT (OF ITO CONFERENCE AT 
Havana) [E/635]: referred to Econ. Committee for 
study. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CARTOGRAPHIC SERVICES OF SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
[E/609 and Add.1]: Brazilian proposal adopted [E/ 
695]. 

150th and 151st meetings—Feb. 24. 

SURVEYS OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND TRENDS: 
general debate continued, with U.S.S.R. statement on 
economic situation in Soviet Union and U.K. reply; 
concluded. Canadian resol. unanimously adopted tak- 
ing note of Secretariat's Economic Report and recom- 
mending to Secy.-Gen. that Council members’ views 
be considered in preparing next Report. Attention of 
Member states invited to both debate and Report 
[E/696]. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
Boarp [Res. 49(IV), E/251, p.61]: ad hoc Committee 
of 6 established to elect 8 new Board members. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION [E/610 & Rev.1]: 
Brazilian proposal adopted recommending Secretariat 
prepare study on subject [E/694]. 


152nd meeting—Feb. 25. 

Report oF Executive Boarp or UNICEF [E/590, E/ 
658]: joint Canadian-French-New Zealand resol. [E/ 
697] unanimously approved, endorsing report and in- 
viting governmental contributions. [E/721]. 

REPorT OF SPECIAL ComMITTEE oN UNAC [E/629, E/ 
643|: discussion begun. 


153rd_ meeting—Feb. 25. 

UNAC: special committee’s resol. approved expressing 
hope of further participation in Appeal [E/722]. 
Report OF ad hoc COMMITTEE ON PROPOSED Eco- 
NOMIC CoMMIssiON FOR Latin AMERICA [E/630]: 
Econ. Committee’s resol. [E/667] approved estab- 
lishing Commission [E/712 & Rev.1]; proposal de- 

feated to include U.S.S.R. in membership. 

AGREEMENT ON “LAISSEZ-PASSER” BETWEEN U.N. AND 
ICAO: resol. of ad hoc Committee [E/683] approved, 
requesting Secy.-Gen. to make arrangements for use of 
laissez-passer by any specialized agencies requesting 
it. [E/729]. 

REPORT OF SuB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMA- 
TION AND OF THE Press |[E/CN.80, E/573]: U.S.S.R. 
proposal adopted postponing decision and setting up 
drafting sub-committee for resol. 

BRITISH PROPOSAL TO INVITE BURMA AND CEYLON TO 
CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION [E/691]: 
unanimously accepted [E/738]. 
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154th-155th meetings—Feb. 26-27. 

CALENDAR OF MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES FOR 1948 
[E/608, E/686]: adopted; 7th Council session to open 
July 19 at Geneva. 

Work ProcRAM For 1948 [E/626]: Secy.-Gen.’s mem- 
orandum adopted unanimously; 3 agenda items post- 
poned to next session—survey of forced labor and 
measures for abolition; implementation of economic 
and social recommendations; Secy.-Gen.’s report on 
establishment of U.N. research laboratories. 


156th-157th meetings—Mar. 1. 

Report oF SociaL Commission [E/578 & Adds. 1-2]: 
Soc. Committee’s recommendations |E/685| adopted 
on questions of child welfare, social problems in un; 
der-developed areas, and housing and town-country 
planning. Decision made not to pass resolution on 
migration. [E/741] 

Report oF PopuLaTion Commission |E/571]: Soc. 
Committee’s recommendations [E/AC.7/63| adopted; 
report noted. [E/742] 

Report oF Commission oN Human Ricuts [E/600]: 
Soc. Committee’s recommendation [E/704] on com- 
munications adopted. [E/738] 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND OF THE PRESS: Soc. Com- 
mittee’s resolution unanimously adopted, remitting 
Arts. 17-18 of draft Declaration on Human Rights to 
Conf. on Freedom of Information for consideration 
and extending life of Sub-Commission one more session 
after Conf, [E/738] 

PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES: Soc. Committee’s resol. adopted asking 
Secy.-Gen. to organize studies to determine main types 
of discrimination and UNESCO consider program to 
remove racial prejudice. [E/738] 


158th meeting—Mar. 2. 

Report OF STATisTicAL Commission [E/577]: Econ. 
Committee’s recommendation [E/705| approved that 
Council note report; resol. adopted on transfer of 
League statistical functions to U.N.; Members’ atten- 
tion drawn to 1950 World Agriculture Census of 
FAO. [E/752] 

CO-ORDINATION TO MEET CONTINUING WORLD FOOD 
cRIsIs: Econ. Committee’s resol. approved recom- 
mending Members give serious consideration to food 
crisis and take measures alone and with FAO and 
other agencies to solve problem. [E/733] 


159th meeting—Mar. 2. 

Report oF Commission oN Human Ricuts |E/600, E/ 
704]: Soc. Committee’s recommendations adopted on 
minorities treaties, stateless persons, forced labor and 
minor communal services, and implementation of 
Declaration on Human Rights. [E/738] 

REPoRT OF Commission on Narcotic Drucs [E/575 & 
Add.1]: Soc. Committee’s recommendations [E/689/ 
Rev.1| adopted on submission of govt. reports, sur- 
plus military stores, Peru coca-leaf inquiry, Opium 
Board membership. [E/750] 

Report OF PERMANENT CENTRAL Opium Boarp [E/OB/ 
2|: Soc. Committee’s recommendations adopted |E/ 
720]: govts. recommended to extend privileges and 
immunities to Board members; report noted. 

ELecTION OF OptuM Boarp Memsers [E/669 & Adds. 
1-4, E/719]: 8 elected for 5-vear term. 


MARCH 15, 1948 


Report or NGO Committee |E/692, E/706, E/709}: 
recommendation accepted that AFL present views on 
“equal pay” principle. 

160th meeting—Mar. 3. 

Genocipe [A/510, E/662, -623 & Add.l. -634, -660, 
-662|: Soc. Committee’s recommendation [E/690] 
approved establishing ad hoc committee to prepare 
draft Convention. [E/734] 

REPoRT OF COMMISSION ON Status oF WoMEN [E/615]: 
Soc. Committee’s resols. [E/723] on political and 
other rights of women adopted. {|E/737] 

161st-162nd meeting—Mar. 3-4. 

ITO CONFERENCE RESOLUTION ON EMPLOYMENT: Econ. 
Committee’s recommendation [E/717] approved that 
Conf. opinion be endorsed on advancing employment 
studies rapidly. 

Report or NGO Committee [E/706]: 7 organizations 
approved for “B” status, 2 for “C”; 16 applications 
deferred. 

163rd meeting—Mar. 4. 

REPORTS FROM SPECIALIZED AGENCIES [E/461 & Add.1, 
-456 & Add.1-2, -586 & Add. 1-2. -597 & Add.1, -593]: 
discussed; report made by WHO representative. 

Social Committee 

6th to 20th meetings—Feb. 17-Mar. 4. 

Sociat Commission Report [E/578]: resols. adopted 
[E/685] on social problems in under-developed areas; 
housing and town-country planning; child welfare: 
Internatl. Penal and Penitentiary Commission; pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of offenders. 

PopuLATIon CoMMISSION REPORT [E/571]: noted; rec- 
ommendation to change rules of procedure rejected. 

Report oF Commission oN Human Ricuts [E/600]: 
resolutions adopted [E/704] on communications; ex- 
tension of Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion; prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities; Trusteeship questionnaire; treaties on dis- 
crimination and minorities; stateless persons; imple- 
mentation of Bill of Human Rights. 

ReEPorT OF Commission ON Narcotic Drues [E/575 & 
Add.1]: resols. approved [E/689/Rev.1] on govt. an- 
nual reports; Peruvian coca-leaf inquiry (Soviet pro- 
posal to put cost on requesting govt. rejected) ; quali- 
fications, remuneration, privileges and immunities of 
Opium Board members. 

GENOCIDE [see item under Council|: Venezuelan resol. 
adopted |E/690] to establish 7-member ad hoc com- 
mittee to prepare draft convention for submission to 
next session. 

Report oF ComMMISSION ON STATUS OF WoMEN [E/615]: 
Byelorussian amendment adopted adding paras. to 
resol. on political rights of women; decision made to 
recommend to Council transmission of suggested 
amendments to Bill of Human Rights to Human Rights 
Commission; U.K. amendment adopted accepting Leb- 
anon as next meeting place but asking Secy.-Gen. to 
report on financial implications: resol. adopted on 
program of future work. [E/723]. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WoRK: Byelorussian proposal 
adopted to set up drafting sub-committee in view of 
large number of resols. Discussion of draft resol. begin 
Mar. 4. 

Economic Committee 

4th to 11th meetings—Feb. 21-Mar. 4. 

Economic Commission FoR Mippte East [E/617]: 
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Lebanese resol. [E/AC.6/17] approved to establish 
ll-member ad hoc committee to study matter, lay 
down terms of reference. 

ReporT oF STATISTICAL Commission [E/577]: resol. 
[E/705 | approved recommending U.N. assu = func- 
tions and powers of League in statistics field. 

WorRLD FOOD CRISIS: drafting sub-committee set up to 
compose text of resol.; consolidated text [E/716] 
adopted later, recommending consideration of and 
measures to solve food shortage. 

ITO CONFERENCE RESOLUTION ON EMPLOYMENT: amend- 
ed French-Canadian resol. adopted [E/717] on ac- 
tion to achieve or maintain full employment, etc. 

YUGOSLAV GOLD RESERVES [E/624]: decision approved 
that Council not competent to deal with item because 
not empowered to handle specific disputes or make rec- 
ommendations to individual Members. 

Advisory Committee of U.N. Scientific Conference on Re- 
source Conservation and Utilization 

Feb. 18 (closed). 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM REVIEWED: with a view to mak- 
ing possible modifications in light of Economic and 
Social Council discussions of Feb. 11. 


United Nations Maritime Conference (at Geneva) 

Feb. 19-Mar. 4. 

CONVENED: at request of Economic and Social Council, 
and continued. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANI- 
ZATION: establishment proposed as a_ specialized 
agency; draft convention discussed. 

(Note: Formally established Mar. 6.) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


20th meeting—Feb. 18. 

OPENING: of second part of second session. Considera- 
tion begun of report of Working Committee on Jeru- 
salem on Draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem. 


21st-31st meetings—Feb. 19—Mar. 4. 

DraFrt STATUTE FOR THE City oF JERUSALEM: second 
reading completed. 

ANNUAL REPORTS: Discussion begun on Secretariat mem- 
orandum on suggested procedure in consideration of 
annual reports from administering authorities. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
(The Hague) 
Feb. 26-27. 


First Pustic HEARING: opened at Peace Palace. 

Corru CHANNEL Dispute: preliminary hearings begun 
on dispute between United Kingdom and Albania, first 
to come before International Court since its inaugura- 
tion. Albanian case objecting to British action in fil- 
ing case unilaterally, opened and continued. 

Feb. 28. 

Corru CHANNEL DispuTe: 
British case opened. 

Mar. 1-2. 

Corru CHANNEL Dispute: British case concluded. Court 
adjourned until March 5. 


SECRETARIAT 


Albanian case concluded. 


Feb. 2 

GUATEMALA: its Govt. cabled Secy.-Gen. protesting pres- 
ence of British warships at Belize; stated it “waits 
action of U.N. in defense of justice.” 
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Feb. 26-28. 

Unirep Nations Institute: 500 educators attend meet- 
ings sponsored by Dept. of Public Information, N.Y. 
University, and UNESCO. 


FAO 
European National FAO Committees (at Rome) 
Feb. 21. 
\pJOURNED: recommendations adopted on European 
food, agriculture, organizational matters. 


International Rice Conference (at Baguio ) 

Feb. 23-28. 

JoinT session: delegates welcomed to both conferences; 
later meetings held separately. 

Inpo-PaciFic FisHertes Councit: establishment to be 
recommended by Fisheries Conf. Four continuing 
committees appointed to initiate work pending forma- 
tion. 

TropicaAL Foops: composition, means of getting nutri- 
tional information to the public, feeding of vulnerable 
groups considered by Nutrition Conf. 

ADJOURNED: after discussion of mutual problems. 

International Rice Conference (at Baguio) 

Mar. 1-4. 

Reports: submitted on current rice situation, future 
market prospects, and by the Nutrition and Fisheries 
Conferences. 

ComMITTEEs: established on production, marketing and 
distribution, a 3-year rice plan, and an international 
rice organization. 

International Institute of Agriculture (at Rome ) 

Feb. 27. 

LIQUIDATED: assets to become property of FAO. Pro- 
posal to establish an Academy of Agricultural Science 
to co-operate with the Rome branch of FAO unani- 
mously adopted. 


UNESCO 


Var. 2. 
MEMBERSHIP: Italy signs Constitution, bringing total of 


members to 41. 


WHO 

Var. 2. 

MeMBERSHIP: Constitution ratified by Czechoslovakia, 
22nd Member of 26 necessary to establish organization. 

Interim Commission (at Geneva) 

Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 

Feb. 18-20. 

CONTINUED AND ADJOURNED: plans discussed for launch- 
ing world anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


ITO 


United Nations Trade and Employment Confer- 
ence (at Havana) 

Feb. 27 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE: 
resolution passed requesting Economic and Social 
Council to amend composition to enable Interim Com- 
mission of ITO to nominate chairman of Committee. 

Feb. 18—Mar. 4. 

Drart ITO Carter: discussion on redrafting con- 
tinued. 
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United Nations Radio Programs 


_ Unirep Nations broadcasts daily Monday through Saturday (except as noted) programs of news, 
comment, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the specialized 
agencies. The broadcasts, mostly by short-wave, are made possible through the co-operation of the U.S. 
Department of State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion. American listeners are sometimes able to pick up the short-wave transmissions when reception is good. 

Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 


EST GMT Program (metres) (kilocycles ) 
TO EUROPE 

10:30-11:00 a.m. 1530-1600 Russian ‘KNC . + 

Note: Talks by members of delegations and accredited radio correspondents are oo fone fate 
broadcast 9:30-9:45 a.m. EST (1430-1445 GMT.) eugee > = 

1:30- 1:45 p.m. 1830-1845 French (relayed by Radio-diffusion Francaise) jwooe 19.83 15,130 
4:30-1:55. p.m. 1850-1855 Dutch (relayed by Radio Unie) | W NRI 16.52 18,160 
2:30- 3:00 p.m. 1930-2000 News and program in French lw NRA 13.88 21.610 
4:35- 4:45 p.m. 2135-2145 French program WRUL 19.62 15,290 
4:45- 5:00 p.m. 2145-2200 News in French WRUW 25.58 ¥E725 
5:00- 5:15 p.m. 2200-2215 News in English I\WRUX 16.90 17,755 

TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

- Lae (CKNC 16.84 17.820 

9:45- 9:55 a.m. 1445-1455 Turkish iCKCX 19.75 5190 
2:10- 2:20 p.m. 1910-1920 Arabic ‘WOOC 19.83 15.130 
WNRI 16.52 18,160 

Note: A Hebrew newsletter is broadcast Friday only, 1:40-1:50 p.m. EST |\WNRA 13.88 21,610 


(1840-1850 GMT.) 
(WRUL 19.62 15,290 


4:15- 4:25 p.m. 2115-2125 Arabic (repeat) yWRUW 25.58 $4,725 
WRUX 16.91 17,750 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


{WRCA 19.80 15,150 

| WNRX 31.02 9,670 

|\WLWR-1 25.62 11,710 

6:00- 7:00 p.m. 2300-2400 News and program in Spanish {WLWR-2 19.57 15,330 
WCBX 16.83 17,830 


WRUL 19.62 15,290 
IWRUW — 25.58 11,730 


- s : (WRU 25.59 hee 
9:00-10:00 p.m. 0200-0300 News and program in Spanish fone rr 35 aa 
TO CANADA 
9:00- 9:05 p.m. 0200-0205 Evening news bulletin in English CJAD 375 800 

(Montreal) 

TO THE PACIFIC 

(Daily Except Monday) 
2:30- 2:45 a.m. 0730-0745 Tagalog (for Philippines) (KNBA 31.08 9.650 
2:45- 2:50 a.m. 0745-0750 News in French |KNBI 19.83 15,130 
2:50- 3:00 a.m. 0750-08090 News in English 4KRHO 16.85 17,800 
3:00- 3:15 a.m. 0800-0815 English Program | Manila 
3:15- 3:45 a.m. 0815-0845 News and talks in Chinese | Relay 19.57 15,330 


TO THE UNITED STATES 
“THE Unitep NATIONS Topay,” a program in English, is broadcast daily, Monday through Saturday (as a general 
rule) from over a hundred local stations in the United States. Local newspapers should be consulted for the time. 


RELAYS OF MEETINGS 
Many of the meetings at Lake Success are broadcast directly to Europe with a running narration in English and 
French. Announcement of such broadcasts is made the same morning at 9:30 a.m. EST (1430 GMT) on CKNC and 
CKCX (see first listing under “To Europe”). Morning meetings usually begin at 11:00 a.m. EST (1600 GMT) but 
exceptionally at any time after 10:00 am. EST (1500 GMT). Afternoon meetings usually begin at 3:00 p.m. EST 
(2000 GMT). The following transmissions are scheduled: 


EST GMT Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 

(metres) (kilocycles) 
11:00 a.m.- 6:00 p.m. 1600-2300 WOOC 19.83 15,130 
11:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 1600-2200 WNRI 16.52 18,160 
11:00 a.m. 3:00 p.m. 1600-2000 WNRA 13.88 21,610 
3:15 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 2015-2300 WNRA 25.49 11,770 
4:30 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 2130-2300 WOOW 30.95 9,700 
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